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| “Pyeolaim Liberty throughout all the land, to al 


the inhabitants thereof.” 





*Tlay this down as the law of nations. I say that mil. 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place ef all munic- 
ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST ; 
and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States where slavery exists have the exclusive 
management of the subject, not only the Prrsipert or 
tHe Unsirep States; but the CommANDER OF THE Anwy, 
HAS POWER TO ORDER THE UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
CIPATION OF THE SLAVES. *. . . From the instant 
that the slaveholding States become the theatre of a war, 
civit, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war pewers 
of ConGress extend to interference with the institation of 
slavery, IN EVERY WAY IN WHICH IT CAN BE INTERFERED 
wira, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or de- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
a foreign power, . . . It is a war power. I say it is a war 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war of invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to carry on the war, and MUST CARRY IT oN, Ac- 
CORDING TO THE LAWS OF WAR ; and by the laws of war, 
an invaded country has all its laws and municipal institu- 
tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES THE 
PLACE OF THEM. When two hostile armies are set in martial 
array, the commanders of both armies have power to eman- 
cipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”-J.Q. ADams. 
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DEFEAT OF THE ABOLITIONISTS. 


Vehement language is always justifiable against 
this class of people, because they are persistent fa- 
r 





Heal enemies to the fundamental law of the coun- 
in never be denied, that they have been 


try It *, Ss } 
seer and it is as 


juses in the present rebellion ; 
ematical proposition, that the peace | 
of the Republic cam never be com- } 

until they are suppressed. There | 
ist noisy body of the men, and women, | 
Parsons, Quarterly Reviewers, and 
crong-minded females, in incessant, boisterous, tur- 
bulent acti ity, spreading political and religious prin- | 
«that are most subversive of the pillars of the na- 
m them with every man’s tongue in the 


clear as a mat 


and prosperity 


they are—a Vi 


tion Out uy } 

ernest language’ and against them be planted | 
every man’s foot and shoulder in absolute antagonism! | 
They are pests who deserve no lenity of treatment. | 
In their hands the Constitution of the land would not 
exist five minutes, 

I'he victory at Fort Donelson is.a great defeat to | 
these howling fanatics. Their well-cherished, well- 
ropagated theory, that the slaves of the South 

ild be emancipated and made soldiers of before 
the rebellion could be put down, was upset by the 
surrender of that fortification. The capture of the | 
rebels at that point—the tremendous victory gained | 
over them there—is ample proof that none of the 
features of the Constitution need be violated to carry 

he war with complete success. This has always 
been the judgment of the sensible part of the peo- 
ple. ‘The successes at Port Royal, at Spring Hill, 
at several other places, including Roanoke, strengtb- | 


J 


ened this patriotic judgment: the surrender of the } 
Fennessee Sevastopol has made it a conviction that 
cannot be removed. 

The hoary jobber, Simon Cameron himself, the 


identical Ex-minister of war, who proposed to arm 
the slaves, sees now the folly and wickedness of his 
proposition. No doubt he regrets the »non-necessity 
othisown Abolition principles. But whocares? The 
back bone of the rebellion is now in two: it is in 
that desperate state by the force of Constitutional | 
means, and all Abolitionism is quaking at the discom- | 
fiiure of its treasonable plans. Verily, Abraham 
Lincoln is not so undemocratic, after all! It was a| 
most democratic thing in him to cashier Fremont | 
and Cameron. Stanton and Halleck have served | 
the places of these men in an admirable manner. | 
In Fort Donelson there was a double triumph, one | 
over the rebels, and another over the Abolitionists. | 
Of the two, the latter are the worst enemies to the | 
Constitution. Itis the duty of every man to be their | 
Boston ( Catholic ) Pilot. 





antagonist. 


- 


AN EXCELLENT DOCUMENT. 


is the | 
rirable } tion of C ) worough | 
and General Burnside, in fall. It is as good as “ an 
Its explicit disavowal of any 
purpose to liberate the slaves, or to commit any other 


outrage, is a sharp blow upon the “ wicked and even | 
i 


The following (says the Boston Conse 


f able proclamation of Commodore Golds 


army with banners.” } 
| 
| 


diabolical” traitors among us, who would pervert | 
the efforts to suppress a rebellion into an infamous | 
outrage upon the rights of a people, a majority of | 
whom are believed to have no heart in the rebellion : | 
{ 

TO THE PEOPLE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


Roanoke Istanp, N. C., Feb. 18, 1862. 
The mission of our joint expedition is not to in- 


vade any of your rights, but to assert the authority 
of the United States, and to close with you the deso- 
lating war brought upon your State by comparative- 
ly a tew bad men in your midst. : 


Influenced infinitely more by the worst passions of 
human nature than by any show of elevated reason, 
they are still urging you astray to gratify their un- 
hols purposes. 

_They impose upon your eredulity by telling you 
of wicked and even diabolical intentions on our part ; | 
t our desire to destroy your freedom, demolish your 
property, liberate your slaves, injure your women, 
il such like enormities—all of which, we assure you, } 
not only ridiculous, but utterly and wilfully false. | 
We are Christians as well as yourse Ives, and we | 


profess to know full well, and to feel profoundly, the 
sa MA) f 


11 





wations of the character. 

N apprehensions need be entertained that the 
Gemands of humanity or justice will be disregarded. 
We shall inflict no injury, unless forced to do so by | 
your own acts, and upon this you may confidently | 





rely 

Those men are your worst enemies. They, in 
trath, have drawn you into your present condition, | 
and are the real disturbers of your peace and the 
happiness of your firesides, . 

We invite you, in the name of the Constitation, 
and in that of virtuons loyalty and civilization, to 
are yourselves at once from these malign in- 
Ruences, to return to your allegiance, and not com- 
pel us fo resort further to the force under our control. 
ss nee repr asks only that its authority may 

recognized; and we repeat, in no manner or way 
does ~ desire to interfere with your laws, constitu- 
oe established, your jnstitutions of any kind 
Hatever, your property of any sort, or your usages 
mM any respect. r ~ 
Fig Ciew'e L. M. GOLDSBOROUGH, 

g Off ommanding North Carolina Blockad- 
ing Squadron, 

a Vk A. E. BURNSIDE, 
Brig. Gen. Com'g Department North Carolina. 


Siitaniad pias 
TREASON IN FULL VIEW. 

Several weeks ago, a friend of ours met a strong- 
nded female acquaintance coming out of a meet- 
mz ot the faithful in Music Hall, in this city, on the 
“ay that news was received here of some triumph of 
our arms. This woman was in dolefal spirits about 
it, mu ‘h to the surprise of the gentleman. to whom 
“ie unreservedly communicated her grief. “ Oh,” 
~—she groaned out,—* if things are going on in this 
Way, we shall have the old Government back again, 
and all the slave States, just as they were before, 
and what will become of emancipation?” Qur 
friend Was surprised, as well as indignant, though 
the revelation gave as no new light. That all agita- 
Hons, plans and projects, the tendency of which 
Was to break up the Union, were intended to have 
that effect, however veiled by plausible pretences, 
we could never doubt : though not often heretofore 
*° expressly developed as by this female secessionist. 
. Of late, however, it has been more distinctly 

rought forward, in various quarters. Sumner in- 
troduces his abominable resolutions to this end into 
the Senate; the Tribune and kindred prints advo- 
fate the scheme, in diversified shapes, yet with 
scarcely the pretext of a decent veil to their designs; 
we now we see that a meeting is to be held at the 
~ oper Institute, in New York, tomorrow evening, 
‘1 correspondence with the tenor of Sumner’s reso- 


mi 


concert with the managers of the meeting in ques- 
tion. The call for it we find in the following lan- 


guage, the character and object of which cannot be | 
mistaken :— fs: only a fevered dream. 


“ All citizens of New York who rejoice in the down- | 


fall of treason, and are in favor of sustaining the national 


government in the most energetic exercise of all the | 


rights and powers of war, in the prosecution of its pur- 
pose to destroy the cause of such treason, and to recover 
the territory heretofore occupied by certain States, re- 


cently overturned and wholly subverted, as members | Courier. 


of the Federal Union, by a hostile and traitorous pow- 
er, calling itself ‘The Confederate States’; and all 
who concur in the conviction that said traitorous 
power, instead of achieving the destruction of the na- 


tion, has thereby only destroyed slavery, and that it | 
is now the sacred duty of the National Government, | -s 


as the only means of securing permanent peace, na- 

tional unity and well-being, to provide against its res- | 
toration, and to establish in said territories democratic | 
institutiuns, founded upon the principles of the Great | 
Declaration, ‘that all men are created equal, and 
endowed by their Creator with the inalienable rights 
of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness,’ are re- 
quested to meet at the Cooper Institute, on the 6th 
day of March inst., at 8 o’clock, P. M., to express to 
the President and Congress their views as to the 
measures proper to be adopted in the existing emer- 
gency.” 

This is an acknowledgment of secession with a | 
vengeance ! 
rights consequent upon it. The syllogistic proposi- 
tion stands thus—Either these States have effected 
secession, or they have not. If they have, then we 
have no more right to establish among them any in- 
stitutions whatever, than we have to establish them | 
in Peru or Canada. If they have not, then their 
institutions remain as they were. They are States | 
of the Union still, with rights and privileges un- 
diminished. 
can do, is to put down the revolt of certain persons, 
more or less numerous, living in the South, not med- | 


dling with their political institutions, which are al-| The whole southern government, and nearly all of 
ready theirs, as our own are ours, under the Con- | the officers of its army, were once laboring with the | 


stitution of the United States, and with which we 
have no legal right to interfere. 
The shallow sophistry of the project is thus ap- 
arent; but the ulterior purpose is also clearly shown. 
[he whole idea of the Cooper Institute meeting is 
based upon the assumptions of che absurd theory 


put forth in Sumner’s resolutions—that the Confed- | 


erate States are in the condition, as he calls it, of 
felo de se; and being civilly dead, therefore, the sla- 

very which existed in them is dead also, and they 

are mere territories, to be occupied by the United 

States as it pleases, for the establishment of new 

States, upon the principles of the Declaration of In- 

dependence, and not on those of the Constitution,— 

which of course set aide that Declaration, so far as 

Was inconsistent with it, or as was necessary, when | 
that Constitution was subsequently agreed upon and 
accepted. This new theory entirely ignores the in- 
habitants of the Confederate States, to be sure—but 
what is such a trifle as that to accurate thinkers and 
accomplished statesmen as Mr. Sumner and his con- 
federates of the Cooper Institute ? 

We need not say that all this is outright and 
downright secession ; and that if the doctrine of these 
persons is entitled to prevail, instead of attempting 
to quell the revolt in the South, we preclude our- 
selves from any interference with them, and in the 


exercise of reason and justice must “ let them alone.” | 
If by their own act they can commit suicide as | ‘ 
States, they are dead to us, to all intents and pur-| party to which they belonged, when the highest 


poses. They are then no more our territories, than 
they are States of the Union. The whole theory is 
too childishly silly to gain any very extensive hold of 
the public mind. It 1s brought forward with a defi- 
nite object, however,—that is, to promote the aboli- 
tion cause; and, accordingly, the Cooper Institute 
wiseacres are proceeding exactly on the motives of 
the strong-minded woman, with whose distress at our 
military successes we began these remarks. All 
these persons are in mortal terror, lest the arms of 
the Union should be triumphant, the authority of the 
Constitution be vindicated, the Union be restored. 
When that takes place, all their anti-slavery agita- 
tion comes to an end. After our recent experience, 
nothing of the sort will be again submitted to, as it has 
been heretofore. In anticipation of the meeting for 
the 6th, we get in the New York Anti-Slavery Stand- 
ard the full development of their motives and ob- 
jects, as follows :— 

“Tue Time 1s Snort. The recent great success- 
es of the Federal arms, their victories at so many and 
such important points, and the rumors, intrinsically 
probable, not only of an out-speaking of Union men 
in various parts of the rebel territory, but of the dis- 
position of a large party in New Orleans itself to 
capitulate—all these things show an imminent danger 
now threatening the North. As soon as the existing 
war ceases, the power (now providentially in the hands 
of the Government) of directly attacking and thor- 
oughly eradicating slavery will cease, and we fa 
again within the limitations of a pro-slavery Constitu- 
tion.” 

This, it will be seen, is in full correspondence with 
the exposure of this class of agitators, made by us 
at times and in ways innumerable. They fear our 
national successes—they fear the rising of Union 
men at the South—they regard all things which pa- 
triots desire with dread and detestation. They look 
upon the prospect of the restoration of the Union as 
“an imminent danger now threatening the North.” 
We trust there will be no disturbance of their meet- 


of reporters. We want to see the names of those 
present in full. We know what they are after— 
the people should know who they are—and the doom 
of traitors will be duly theirs. 

* * * * * « 


to every sentiment of humanity; and however the 


plans are as distasteful to two-thirds of the 
the North, as to the extremest South itself. 


too, would resist it to the last extremity. 
will be put to no such fatal alternative. 


to the counsels of the runaway Shurz, or the renegade 
Boutwell, both of whom are promised by the Tribune 
among the speakers; but it has no means to carry 
its evil designs into effect. They constitute what 
Mr. Lincoln said the emancipation project was—* a 
John Brown raid on a gigantic scale "—and without 
the government, the army, or the prevailing popular 
sentiment, they show themselves only drivellers, to 
spend their breath for naught. 

In fact, without wasting more time upon them, let 
us say that they cannot discern the signs of the 
times. They propose to substitute the “sounding 

neralities ” of an i 
[edependisica} which was well adapted to the time 
and the occasion, for the Constitution of the land, 
which, by its solemn adoption afterwards, abrogated 
in law whatever was inconsistent with itself. To 
this sound and sober doctrine, these of the 





lutions, which had been undoubtedly concocted in 








who Lad been for a time deluded are now i 


~ 





| forces its doctrine by “ praying to God that it (abo- 


And if of secession, then of all the | partizan. a I ; L 
| ocratic party will be destroyed if slavery is abolished 


| saving slavery. 


| traitors. 
In the latter case, all we have to do, or | 


ing at the Cooper Institute; but that no person will | 
attend it, except their own set, and an ample array | 


The whole scheme is as impracticable as it is hostile 


Cooper Institute enthusiasts and fanatics may in- | , 1 3 
dulge in such a futile dream, it is certain that their | safety of negro-breeding and amalgamation, ape 
»eople of | the wounded of their own State, torn by the bullets 
Tectieas ‘that these same nigger-drivers sént, and went off 
two-thirds are capable of seeing that such a project 
means the misery and ruin of the country ; and they, | these sy 
\ But they e t 
The Coop- | from this craven fear that the business of man-selling 


er Institute meeting may come together, and listen | 


nstrument [the Declaration of 


returning. The day is close at hand when the mad- 
| ness and folly of the last few years will be looked 
| back upon by thousands upon thousands of such men 


It will not need years 
nor months to make this plain. We do not know 
| the names of many of those sct to this notice. We 


recognize those of some old abolitionists, and some 
| of more modern date. We pity their fatuity, and 
that of their confederates; and we believe they will 
have occasion to rue it in dust and ashes.— Boston 





Selections. 


“ABOLITION IS TREASON.” 

This is what the Chicago Times reiterates day 
after day. It means that siavery is as sacred as the 
cause of our country—that it is just as criminal to 
wish for its abolition as to plot against the govern- 


ment, give aid and comfort to its armed enemies, or 
enlist in the army of Jeff. Davis. The Times en- 


lition) may be treated like southern treason.” 

The Times is not ignorant, nor is it fanatical, for 
it has not the honesty of a fanatie. It is diabolically 
It has taken up the notion that the Dem- 


It, therefore, labors strenuously 
to save slavery from destruction. To do this it seeks 
to defame the enemies of slavery. Hence it assumes 
that the government cannot be saved without first 
Having taken this position, it con- 
demns those who do not believe in its doctrines, as 
It then piously exclaims—* Let us pray.” 

When so many of the political faith of the Times 
have proved themselves traitors, it would become | 
that paper to be more moderate in its judgment. | 


by the rebellion. 





Times in the same political organization. For in- | 
stance, Jeff. Davis, Stephens, Toombs, Beauregard, | 
| Mason, Slidell, Floyd, Wise, &c. &c. Bright, also, | 
so recently expelled from the Senate for disloyalty, | 
and Vallandigham, who ought to bé expelled from 
| the House, are yoke fellows with the Times. 

It appears also from the speech of Mr. McDougal, 
democratic Senator from California, delivered when 
the case of Bright was considered, that there has 
been a continued organization, since 1832, to bring 
about secession ; that it was well known to Democrats, 
known to him. McDougal, and therefore Bright, 
must have known it, when he wrote the letter to 
Davis; therefore Mr. McDougal considered him 
guilty, and voted for his expulsion. 
~ Now, if this secret treasonable organization has 
existed so long, and was known the whole time to all 
leading democrats of the nation, does it become them | 
at this time to taunt anti-slavery men with treason ? 
They ought, long ago, to have denounced it, as did 
Thomas Benton, Silas Wright, and democrats of 
their school. It is this very organization, founded 
upon the idea of making slavery the basis of this re- 
public, or of destroying it, that anti-slavery men, or 
abolitionists, as che Times calls them, have not 
| ceased to warn the country. Because they have 
done so, they are now denounced as traitors by 
those who have for years associated with the members 
of this organization, and allowed them to control the 


| duty of patriotism should have impelled them to ex- 
| pose these life-long traitors. Instead of this, they 
have concealed the treason, and now when this se- 
| cret organization for the overthrow of the govern- 
| ment, which was so long hidden in the bosom of the 
| democratic party, has thrown off its disguise, such 
| democrats as the Times exhibit more enmity towards 
|a loyal class of men than they do abhorrence of 
| Jeff. Davis and his confederates. Where the Times 
|denounces traitors once, it denounces those who 
| have never swerved in their loyalty a hundred times, 
and so with all its class. It must, therefore, have a 
| brazen cheek when it accuses republicans of treason. 
The anti-slavery men of the country are not trait- 
|ors—they are intensely loyal—ready to give life and 
| property, everything for the support of the govern- 
ment. They have manifested this in acts of which 
they do not boast, from the beginning of the rebel- 
lion. Not one of them is suspected of disloyalty. 
It is true, they wish the accursed institution of sla- 
| very “ wiped out,” because they believe and know 
| that it is the cause of all our national troubles. 
| They think it can be done, constitutionally, under 
'the war power of the President and Congress. 
Since they believe this, and since they are a part of 
‘the people and of the government, they will endea- 
| vor to have the administration act up to their ideas, 
| if possible; if they fail in this, their life-blood and 
| their money will be just as freely offered to put 
down rebellion, trusting in God, and not in men, to 
| work out the destruction of this great evil, and the 
| salvation of the republic.—Janesville Gazette. 
PM lias Mb a SE Se Bai 


THE IMMINENT DANGER. 





|. With every advance of our Union armies into the 
‘heart of Secessia—with every victory of the loyal 
| forces over the rebel hordes who have raised their 
| impious hands against the Republic—the ery of the 
| Northern advocates of human slavery, that we must 

not push our advantages too far ; that we must re- 

member that the South has “ constitutional rights,” 
‘and that we must not humiliate secession by too 
| great a victory; that this must not be suffered to 
| degenerate ” into an “ Abolition war,”—this ery 

and more of the same sort grows more and more 
| distinct. Even at a meeting called in this city to 
| take measures for the relief of the wounded Illinois 
| men at Fort Donelson, this was the sing-song of two 
| of the speakers, who, in their incredible zeal for the 


|into deprecatory harangues, which, fortunately for 
-mpathizers, our soldiers were too far off to 
hear. From this spirit which is ever breaking out; 
| and woman-whipping may receive a check by the 
‘onward progress of the Federal arms; from this mis- 
taken mawkishness which turns pale at the thought 
of pushing the war to its only safe conclusion—the 
‘subjugation of the rebels, the abrogation of their 
| State Governments, and the establishment of territo- 
rial rule on the ruins—the country has more to fear 
than from Jeff. Davis and all his tatterdemalions. 
Any treaty with the rebels in their organized “ con- 
federate” capacity, any diplomatic billing-and-cooing, 
no matter wuat the result, will be the disgrace of 
the Federal power, a quasi recognition of the bas- 
tard Government, a humiliation to all loyal men, 
and an ever-to-be-remembered incentive to future 
rebellion. The revolt must be put. down force 
of arms. The men whose bad ambition and infinite 
falsehood have incited and guided it must be hunted 
to their holes, and then be hu malefactors, or 
consent to be forever heciehen 








as 
from the count 
that their crimes have impoverished ri aid Gigenal 


The assertion of the Federal power nist be co- ! men of the South with their intimate relations with | to hold his fellow-man in perpetual and degrading 


extensive with the area of the Republic; and with- 
out terms, quibbles or concessions, it must be ac- 
cepted a3 the supreme law. Unconditional submis- 
sion is that for which true men will struggle. With- 
out it, any peace is but a hollow truce—a breathing 
spell—to be followed by new outpourings of blood. 
Though it may cost half a million of lives, and 
though the Cotton States should smoke with fire 
from Texas to Charleston, and though every slave 
should be set free, it must be attained, or the battle 
is for nought.—Chicago Tribune. 








WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


A special law exists upon the Statute books of 
the United States, prescribing the condition and 
state of slaves of rebels serving in a military capaci- 
ty against the Government. Tt is plain, clear, and 
explicit: all such negroes are free. The other day, 
after some sharp fighting, a large party of rebels 
were surprised on the Cumberland. 

It cost us fifteen hundred loyal men to capture 
them. Many of those who were our neighbors, sons, 
brothers, are in the honored grave of the soldier; 
others are maimed for life. With such serious work, 
we won Donelson. Among the prisoners were cer- 
tain and numerous black men. They had made 
themselves useful in the fort. They had served rebel 
officers, had brought and carried their masters wea- 

ons. When Donelson fell, these men were free. 

he law had said it. But, no—the chivalrous con- 
struction of their duties by our officers forbade their 
severing the sacred relations of master and slave, 
Sambo has since been especially guarded, and held | 
up to the performance of his personal duties by Fed- 
eral bayonets. Government has given the black 
man rations and transportation to Camp Douglas, 
has fed him here, and last night when the rebel offi- 
cers were put on board the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne 
and Chicago Railroad for Columbus, the black men 
were closely kept in place by Federal soldiers, and 
sent with their masters. Is not this an outrage 
upon decency and a violation of special law? Who 
will pretend that these blacks are prisoners? Let 
him stand in awe of the wrath of the secesh fog dar- 
ing to class them with yiggers. Who will pretend 
that they are still slaves, in the face of the statute 
covering this exact case? Who then is responsible 
for thus chivalrously giving the rebel officers, our 
prisoners, each his own nigger, and asking loyal | 
people to pay for the transportation of these blacks | 
and for their support? The colored men should | 
have been banished from Camp Douglas the first day 
of their arrival. They had no right there, and the | 
commandant should have shown them the gate. In 
place of so doing, they have been shipped in good | 
order to Columbus. It is a disgrace to Chicago, 
and to Illinois officers who had no discretion in the 
matter, who in this outrage have violated the 
plainest possible law, made expressly for their guid- 
ance in such cases. When is there to be an end of 
this poor truckling to the great evil of the age? | 
Has it not cost our nation enough in respect, in blood, | 
in treasure, already, but that the heavier the penal- | 
ties we suffer, the deeper our darkness and the more | 
abject our subserviency ? What lower depth can we 
reach ?—Chicago Tribune. 
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WHO ARE THE NEGRO-WORSHIPPERS ? 


Sambo, in certain conditions, is a very precious 
article of Democratic ornament and utility. North 
or South as a slave, he is always acceptable. “ D—n 
the niggers,” is a fine expletive ; but in — of its 
frequent use, a prime merchantable darkey is, or 
used to be, equivalent to a legal tender for fifteen 
hundred dollars—each dollar a reason why he should | 
not be damned. Sambo drives carriage, acts as 
body servant, as barber, as carpenter, as table-wait- | 
er, as boot-black, or nurse in sickness, as farm hand, 
as hostler, as wagoner, as woodman, as everything 
else that will relieve his lazy owner of the menta 
exertion and physical effort implied in work. In 
none of these places is Sambo accounted a nuisance, 
when he is a slave, and works without pay! He all 
the while smells like a rose; the odor which is so 
insufferable in free blacks is not perceived in him, 
Thick lips, woolly heads, long heels, and crooked 
shins go for naught. In early youth he is the play- 
mate of master’s children. Shirtless and breeches- 
less, without coat, hat, or fig-leaf, naked both, and 
therein on a footing of equality, Sambo and Clar- 
ence have common pursuits and many confidences ; 
but to be tolerated in ordinary good families, the 
certainty that Sambo is to be a slave must be known. 

Dinah, too, is a good sort of body as long as her 
body is owned by some white man, whatever the 
same Dinah may be when she owns herself. Dinah, 
in doors, is the complement of Sambo out of doors, 
with certain important functions added, valuable 
mainly to white men of polygamous tendencies. 
Dinah brews and bakes, washes apd irons, makes 
clothes and does chamber work, combs mistress’s 
hair, cares for her dresses, holds her head when it 
aches, bathes her limbs when she is tired, watches 
her when she is sick, attends her on journeys, and 
is her shadow when she is at home. Dinah, if the 
sign is right, nurses the white children, carries and 
pets them, submits to their caprices -as a slave, 
should, and gladly permits them to call her “mam- 
my.” She can if necessary go to the field, handle 
the hoe, hold the plow, pick cotton or gather corn. 
We have never heard that Dinah, in doing any of 
these things for poor board only and a few cast-off 
duds was accused of being offensive to touch, sight, 
hearing or smell. We have known a it many 
gentlemen in our day, whd made the fact that they 
were brought up at the bosom of Dinah a matter of 
boast; but we never knew one to make any wry 
faces at the remembrance of the fountain whence 
he drew. But then Dinah was all the while a slave. 
We have known a great many men more than sus- 

»cted of bearing a very near relation each to some 
Black Dinah’s yellow children. Indeed, we think 
that sort of thing is in Dixie a feather of not incon- 
siderable length in a man’s cap; but we have yet 
to learn that that sort of nigger-worsbip is the cause, 
in any Southern community, of particular disgust. 

But then to mix the races—the miree being a slave 
—is all right! The nigger in bonds is a very lova- 
ble animal. He may live in a white man’s honse, 


;many of whom have for years been known for the 
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the blacks, who quarrel with the practice of mixing 
the races when done according to orthodox Demo- 
cratic formulas, or who would not at any time enter 
into patriarchal partnership with a gang of niggers, 
no matter how large, and according to the custom 
of the South, eat, drink, and sleep with them all 
their lives. Their objection to negroes is not, then, 
on account of their color, or their smell, or their 
physical conformation ; but on account of their con- 
dition. While they reproach Republicans, who 
have antipathies to the African race, with the crime 
of negro worship, they have not a word of fault to 
find with those to whom that worship is incessant 
and sincere. Hence we have the right to assume 
and declare that it is SLavery—the principle—with 
which they are enamored; and that the outcry 

against those of a different faith is because Freedom | 
is their rule. 

As a slave, the negro is well. To eat with him 
is no disgrace ; to be the father of his wife’s children 
is evidence of Southern industry in manufactures; 
to spend the money that he has earned is a South- 
ern and Democratic right ; to be willing to plunge 
the country into war, that there may be no objec- 
tion to the full of enjoyment of negroes, is patriot- 
ism which the Democracy of the North imperfectly | 
condemn. But let the proposition be made to pay | 
the negro fair wages for a day’s work, to let Fins 
have his wife to himself, to allow him to spend the 
money that he earns, to make freedom the rule in a 
free country, and to suffer Sambo and Dinah to 
work out their own salvation in their own way, and | 
the ery of “ Negro Worshipper,” “ Abolitionist,” | 
comes up loud and strong. We thank Heaven that | 
we have outgrown the fear of that taunt.—Chicago | 
Tribune. 


MASS MEETING IN COOPER INSTITUTE. 
NEW YORK FOR A FREE REPUBLIC. 
Speeches by James A. Hamilton, Carl Schurz, M. F. | 
Conway, and others—Letters from Preston King, Henry | 
Wilson, David Wilmot, George W. Julian, Charles 

Sumner, and Montgomery Blair. 














From the New York Tribune, March 7. 





The large Hall of the Cooper Institute was 
last night the scene of a large and enthusiastic 
demonstration of the popular sentiment in fa- 
vor of emancipation as a war measure to secure an 
early peace, and, through Freedom once secured, 
to perpetuate our institutions free from internal 
convulsion in the future. 

At an early hour, the crowd began to pour into 
the Hall, and for a quarter of an hour before 
the time for the organization of the meeting, all the 
available space for sitting or standing was occupied. 
The platform was occupied by leading citizens, 





conservative positions they have occupied in na- 
tional politics, but there were also those present, in 
large numbers, who, for long years, have foreseen the 
inevitable necessity of making Freedom universal 
in our land, if free institutions are to be perpetuated 
among us. Among those present were Gerrit Sith, 
Peter Cooper, Thomas B. Stillman, President 
Charles King, the Rev. Dr. Hague, John W. Ed- 
monds, and the Rev. Dr. Thompson. 

Throughout the meeting, the most enthusiastic 
responses were given to the utterances demanding 
the crushing out of the source of treason in our 
country. 

At 8, P. M., Mr. J. McKaye called the meeting 
to order, and said: We have here to-night the son of 
one of the most distinguished founders of our Gov- 
ernment and free institutions—a man who loves lib- 
erty and the rights of human nature, as earnestly 
as his father. I propose for our President the Hon. 


The nomination was acceded to with applause. 

Mr. J. B. Ricuarps read the following list of 
Vice Presidents and Secretaries. They were unan- | 
imously elected :— 


The Hon. George Bancroft, Frederick Kapp, the 
Rev. S. H. Tyng, D. D., Isaac Sherman, George 
Reininger, the Rev. Wm. Hague, D. D., Prof. Francis 
Lieber, David Dudley Field, Dr. J. A. Forsch, Lewis | 
Tappan, Dr. Henry A. Hartt, Erastus C. Benedict, | 
Andreas Willman, Wm. Cullen Bryant, Prosper M. | 
Wetmore, Adon Smith, A. Walthur, the Rev. E. H. | 
Chapin, D. D., the Hon. George Folsom, the Rev. Pe- | 
ter Stryker, Rufus F. Andreas, Sigismond Kaufman, 
the Rev. O. B. Frothingham, Dr. Rudolph Dulon, 
Wm. Curtis Noyes, George P. Putnam, Edgar Ketch- 
um, the Rev. Duncan Dunbar, Horace Webster, LL. D., 
Dr. Charles Kessman, Charles King, LL.D., Theo- 
dore Bracklow, the Rev. George B. Cheever, D. D., 
Dr. Henry Burgman, John W. Edmonds, the Rev. 
Joseph P. Thompson, D. D., the Rev. A. Cookman. 


Secretaries—Charles A. Dana, T. G. Glaubensklee, 
Samuel B. Barlow, Dr. James B. Richards, Ethan 
Allen, Hon. Henry B. Stanton, Edward Vorster, A. 
J. H. Duganne, Dr. W. M. Wermershirsh, George | 


Kupper. 





SPEECH OF THE PRESIDENT. 

The PrestpeNnt then said : 
Fe.tow-Citizens—The honor of presiding at 
this thronged meeting of those who represent the 
intelligence, the wealth, the enterprise, the mechan- 
ical skill and labor of this great city, excites my sep- 
sibility, from the conviction that your choice has been 
induced not by considerations personal to myself, 
but from respect to the memory of him whose name 
I bear. (Cheers.) We are assembled here to ex- 
ress to the President and the Congress of the 
nited States our views of Slavery, its influence 
upon our national character and the destiny of our 
country, and to advise the adoption of such measures 
as will give us permanent peace, and thus secure 
the future from the dangers and calamities of the 
present. Let the voice of the loyal men of this 
great metropolis be given out in no ambiguous 
terms; let it be the utterance of earnest men, im- 
pressed with the magnitude of the consequences in- 
volved. Let us, under the hallowed influence of 
patriotism—of a sense of our duty to the oppressed 
of this nation—treat this great subject so decisively 
as that the echo of your voice may come up from the 
loyal people in all parts of the nation, in tones which 
cannot be mistaken or disregarded by their Repre- 
sentatives. (Cheers.) With vour permission, I will 
briefly express my opinions of the duties of the peo- 
ple,the powers and duties of the Government, in 
regard to slavery. The great principle on which 
our “Representative Democracy” is founded is, 
“The Freedom of Man.” (Applause.) In obedi- 
ence to this great ue’. it is your duty to ex- 
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bondage is established by State laws. 1 answer, 
such laws cannot rightfully exist, either under the 
Government of the United States, or of the States. 
Man was created in the express image of his Ma- 
ker—a responsible being, having an immortal soul. 
No power less than that which created him, less than 
omnipotent, can reduce him from his condition of a 
man to that of a brute—a chattel. (Cheers.) 

Has the Government the power to destroy slave- 
ry? We are engaged in a war which atte Aes the 
life or death of the nation. A blow in behalf of 
slavery has been struck at the national existence. 
Every Government, whatever may be its Constitu- 
tion, is necessarily armed with all the powers re- 
quired to preserve its life. In the exercise of those 
powers it has the right, and it is its duty, to destroy 
property, institutions, laws of State, and the lives of 
those who are, or may be, employed for its destruc- 
tion, or which may expose the nation to a death- 
struggle at a future period. ( Applause.) 

These are rights and duties not to be sought for 
in Constitutions or laws. They are given and im- 
posed on all governments by that great law of na- 
ture, the law of self-preservation. 

The President, by his oath of office, is bound, 
“to the best of his ability, to preserve, protect and 
defend the Constitution.” You will observe, he is 
required to devote to this first great duty all his 
ability. He ig not limited in doing so to the means 
committed to him by the Constitution or the laws. 
From these considerations, it is indisputable that 
slavery, whether sanctioned or not by State laws, 
now eminently endangers the national life, or threat- 
ens to do so, and therefore may be destroyed by the 
Government of the United States. As to the ques- 
tion whether, in the exercise of this power, can the 
Government disregard its own obligations, or the 
rights of persons? (applause,) I answer, I will re- 
fer to an authority which is well entitled to your 
respect. One of “ The Fathers,” in discussing the 
question whether a nation may, in certain extra- 
ordinary cases, be excusable for not observing a 
right in the performance of a duty, says :— 

“A nation is excusable in certain extraordinary 
cases for not observing a right in performing a duty, 
if the one or the other would involve a manifest and 
grave national calamity. But here also an extreme 
case is intended. The calamity to be averted must 
not only be evident and considerable, it must bé such 
as is likely to prove fatal to the nation, as threatens 
its existence, or at least its permanent welfare.” 


Of the second class of exceptions (those which 
threaten the permanent welfare of the nation)— 


“The case of certain feudal rights which once op- 
pressed all Europe, and still oppresses too great a 
portion of it, may serve as an example; rights which 
made absolute slaves of a part of the community, and 
rendered the condition of the remainder not much 
more eligible. 

“ These rights, though involving that of property, 
being contrary to the social order, and to the perma- 
nent welfare of society, were justifiably abolished in 
the instances in which abolitions have taken place, 
and may be abolished in all the remaining vestiges. 
(Cheering.) 

““ Whenever, indeed, a right of property is infringed 
for the general good, if the nature of the case admits 
of compensation, it ought to be made, but if compen- 
sation be impracticable, that impracticability ought 
not to be an obstacle to a clearly essential reform.” 
(Applause.) 

Fellow-citizens : The people of the loyal States 
liave, with unequalled patriotism, devoted their lives 
to the service of the country. The Government, 
through its various departments, has formed an 
army and a navy of vast proportions and the most 
efficient. character, with a promptitude and skill 
most honorable to them. Now, let the people re- 
quire that this accumulated power shall be used not 
only to crush out armed rebellion, but its malignant 
cause. (Tremendous and long-continued cheering.) 
Your military and naval forces with rapid blows are 
destroying the military power of your enemy; but 
unless the last blow which is struck strikes off the 
fetters of the slaves, the work of restoring the Con 
stitution and the Union will be a mockery. (Great 
applause.) 

Epncar Kercuvum, Esq., read from the following 
letters. They were received with hearty applause, 
every allusion to the extinction of slavery being 
vociferously cheered. The letter of Charles Sum- 
ner evoked a magnificent demonstration of enthu- 
siasm :— 

LETTER EROM THE HON. PRESTON KING. 
WasnHineoton, March 5, 1862. 

Dear Str,—Your invitation to attend a meetin 
of citizens of New York who rejoice in the downfa 
of treason, and who are in favor of sustaining the 
National Government in the most energetic exercise 
of all the rights and powers of war in the prosecu- 
tion of its purpose to destroy the cause of treason, 
and to express their views as to the measures proper 
to be adopted in the existing exigencies, to be held 
at the Cooper Institute on the evening of March 6th, 
is received. 

Slavery and the influence it has exerted over the 
minds of so many of the people among whom it has 
existed is the fountain of the treason against our re- 

ublican institutions, and the cause of the extended 
msurrection that has subverted the constitutional 
Governments of so many States, and that is now 
waging war against the existence and unity of the 
Government of the United States. : 

Permanent security to the existence of Republi- 
can Government and to the peace of the country re- 
quires that the cause of the treason, as well as the 
treason itself, shall be overcome and extinguished, or 
placed at once under such control of law as will pr 
duce its extinction, and thus make certain that its 
power and influence to disturb the public peace can 
never be renewed. The whole power of the Gov- 
ernment should be pat forth, with prompt and per- 
sistent energy, to overcome by military force, and 
capture or disperse, the armed organizations of the 
insurgents, and to seize the persons of the ringlead- 
ers, that the penalty for treason may be inflicted 
upon them. s 

Every citizen who Dates reat ms team of re- 

ublican government should give his hearty support 
to the Girercieent in accomplishing these objects. 
I should be glad to be present at the meeting at the 
Cooper Institute, but public engagements here pre- 
vent me. Please to accept my thanks for your in- 
vitation. Very respectfully, 

PRESTON KING. 

Mr. James McKaye, Chairman Committee, &c. 


LETTER FROM THE HON. CHARLES SUMNER. 


Senate Cuamper, March 5, 1862. 

Drar Sir,—Never, except when disabled by ill- 
health, have I allowed m to be absent from m 
seat in the Senate for a single day, and now, ami 
the extraordinary duties of the present session, I am 
more than ever disposed to adhere to this inflexible 
rule. If anything could tempt me to depart from it, 
I should find an apology in the invitation with which 
you have honored me. 

The meeting, which has been called under such 
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distinguished auspices, is needed at this moment to | stitute on Thursday next, and I regret that we aa Lrerrr,” and not utterly and forever tendered im-| THE BIRTHDAY OF WASHINGTON-—-SPEECH | person of Mr. Lincoln a person pre-eminently entitled | thirty —— ven bitter discussions ja), . = 
rally the country to those true principles by which | lie duties here forbid my attendance. I could not | possible by the re-institution of slavery. OF GEORGE THOMPSON ESQ to their warm attachment and most cordial support. | carried on rere, an the Southern people et 
alone this t rebellion can be permanently sup- hope, however, if present, to say anything new re-| | We repudiate, therefore, and utterly repel the idea : . (Loud cheers.) No one can trace his history without | cated to the height of hatred on this .y). Th 
should be truly happy to take part in it,| specting our national trou or their cause that the property and blood of the loyal people of the | ‘The anv ‘versary of the birthday of Washington speaking of him in terms of admiration. He was first | what do the so-called Unionists of p,.,,. 4% eral | 
and try to im to others something of the strength | cure. Upon these topics I have already avowed my free States are to be wasted without result, in the | was celebr.'2d on the 22d ultimo, by a dejeuner, at ind field la- | “ We thought you were an army o¢ ee ty tee 0 
part tc re. n t . pression of the military power of the rebels, in s of all dependent upon his own industry as a ; Y Of Abolit hil 
of my own convictions. | Opinions, quite explicitly and at some length, in a ys i na ; J the Freemasons’ Tavern, London, at which some two : ively be- | we find you are not, and we are Uy; Onisty. we 
eee : ; : the Capital may in the end be surrendered : : borer, I believe—a rail splitter—he successively y > € are Unionists » mI 
It is only necessary that people showkl see things speech in the House of Representatives, on the 14th | into the hands of the conquered traitors, aid the Na-| hundred ladies and gentlemen (mostly Americans) | o's soiai la ntative in Congress, , mission that they fought for «| Au a chess 
as they are, and they will easily see how to deal with | of January: and every passing day deepens my con- | tional Government be again put under the heel of the | participated. A portrait of Washington was suspend- e Pes eee ee rath eats Cenciinn sad che will VET: Congue ae aaa ‘ 
them. This is the obvious condition of practical ac-| viction of the truth of my positions. is rebellion | slave barons. ed behind the Chairman's seat, flanked on either and then President of the United States. Without | * ne eet the came men dock 
tion. Now, beyond all question, slavery is the great | is the child of slavery. It admits of no other possi-| Resolved, therefore, That amid the varied events ide by the “Star-spangled Banner” and the “ Union abating one jot of my fervent loyalty to my own sov- | Congress that she did before. Let peace ae 2 sik 
transcendant malefactor ant omnipresent traitor—j| ble solution. The fact is as palpable as the exist- | which are occurring during the momentous stru = w B of ereign, I congratulate you that you live under institu- | slavery remain, and what is the resulr: Fir... a 
more deadly to the Union than all the leaders, civil! ence of the rebellion itself, and requires as little | in which we are engaged, it is the duty and interest of Jack. The Rt. Rev. Dr. Melivaine, Bishop tions in America which enable every fond mother, | years hence, after intriguing with forig, der July 
or military, of the rebellion. Of course, therefore,| proof. If there are persons who deny it, the attempt | the Government and the people to adopt and to advo-| Ohio, presided ; and among those who supported him when she gazes on the face of her darling child, to sce | these Southern Senators will rise again wi, ation a 
if you are in earnest against the rebellion, you will| to convince them of their error would be like “ ad- | ¢ate such measures as will ensure universal emanci-| were Mr. Adams, the American Minister; Messrs. ° . = edie tee.” Aid leaving th: ith more oy Seexi 
not spare slavery. "And happily the way % plain— | ministering medicine to the dead.” pation, and thus complete the work which the revolu- Wilson and Moran, Secretaries of the United States in him a possible heir apparent to the throne—(laugh- | ‘ epee : f , les a that aside, a jong ee - 
pee oe hen an ie Oy We are thus prepared to demand the only true tion began. Legation; Mr. Morse, United States Consul in Lon- ter)—for I see it so in the case of Mr. Lincoln ; and | is = 0 . ore: - sage ican institutions POF 
Look now throughout the whole rebel territory, | and saving policy for our country, namely, the oe) ee ee ne ee don; Cyrus W. Field, Dr. Margown and others. what has happened to that orphan child, will, I hope, ge es ‘ eee mee one Benth do * HOt im were 
and you will not find a single officer legally qualified | extirpation of slavery, as the righteous purpose of > t Letters oa for nenationieiés wile ane often happen to distinguished statesmen in those suc- | anything, isnot in earnest. It is like 1, old or 8 
to discharge any of the functions of Government. | the war and the sole means of a lasting peace. As © h rg \ iY Yt al 0 y ° Earl S Wl ag Bright, Scholefield and cessive generations in which the Union will last. | that we were told was so useless, and wy)) guns 
By the Constitution of the United States, “members | an argument against slavery,and a reason for its over- ac Re 2 Sev oe from a Se See, Se t, ole’ , - (Hear, hear.) | out at last, and sank two frigates. The Sou). cay cures 
the several State Legislatures and all executive | throw, this rebellion is overwhelming. All the evils of < . Gibson, members of Parliament; Mr. Dayton, United We aie Seicmeity tek hak whet ta pele on in [e006 earnest, and it ie to the dean ne" The 
and judicial officers, both of the United States and | slavery, social, moral, political and economical, are No Union with Slaveholders! States Minister to Paris; M. Kossuth, and others. ay tee ‘d ta ; soins .d, | will be liberated by them before wel The thang bt 
the several States, shall be bound by oath or affirma-| eclipsed by this final tragedy. We have patiently Sums Rg! MBSE et The proceedings were highly patriotic, and occupy, Amapies ip the reset of degeoctacy fending *, eyed inawnte. It is sey Haney re they give y th § wand 
tion to support this Constitution.” “But these fiwne-| borne with these evils for more than 70 years, stri- BOSTON, FRIDAY, MARCH 14, 1862, with the letters received, no less than sixteen and a and that all the excesses of democracy are proving its | s'rugec. , AY @ race between Abe | a rane 
tionaries have all renounced their allegiance to the | ving to live with the monster in peace, and to placate | — — ——__~__ ail half columes of the London American, of the 26th ult. absolute failure. If we are to judge of democracy by | re nae ye ae a arrive at emancings > Loui 
United States, and taken a new oath to support the | its spirit by every form of concession and compro- . ‘ F the fact that, at the end of seventy-three years from | first—and which does will succeed in the en4 army 
Rebel Government, so that at see agora they | on only to be remanied by aependons aes THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. ae me ae wag comets prioecrs —s the time the Constitution was adopted, a rebellion has | Mr. Phillips occupied an hour and forty jing, , s 
cannot be nized as constitutionally empowered | of treason, piracy, and murder. Having run throug ES lis ; ¢ : * Lark ti- | the delivery of his speech: it was a very a). « — 
to act. But © State is known only through its| the whole gamut of ordinary villanies, slavery hasat| The message that was transmitted to Congress by | Simkinson, Rev. Dr. Ferguson, Dr. MacGowan, Geo. ara ae ae ” (cue : aera re oe ws é ngs end = 
functionaries, constitutionally empowered to act;| last turned National assassin. It has inundated the | President Lincoln, on the 6th instant, recommending | Thompson, Esq., Hon. F. H. Morse, (U. S. Consul,) woes ¥ iste f ears: ) se sa | LETTER FROM MRS FRANCES pang 
and since these have ceased to exist, the State,| land with the hoarded atrocities of two hundred | the passage by that body of a resolution, proffering | Cyrus W. Field, Esq., Washington Wilks, Esq., Geo. glorious Union is disrupted, not because of the failure : 8D, GAGE a aide 
with its unnatural institutions, has ceased to exist, or | years, and painted its own character with a pencil the pecuniary codperation of the United States in| W. Train, and others. Below is Mr. Thompson’s elo- of democracy, but because of a defection from the | Frienp GARRISON: aera fifty 
it exists only in the dead parchments by which its | dipped - as Every eye cg in get vo case any Slave State shall adopt a gradual abolish-| quent and magnanimous tribute. principles of democracy. (Cheers.) Why, sir, in one Having been absent from home for thro a State 
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territory to a pretended confederation. To destroy tim of slavery. And every wail of sorrow ascending 
the States was all that they could do. from broken and bleeding hearts is a “ Thus saith 

In the absence of any constitutional authority in| the Lord” for scourging it from the land. These 
this territory, Congress must assume all necessary | facts, instead of being ignored, should be kept in 
jurisdiction. Not to do so will be an abandonment | perpetual remembrance ; for we can only hope for 
of urgent daty. There are some who propose a} the favor of God in this terrible struggle by keep- 


temporary military government; others propose a | 
temporary provisional government, with limited | 
wers. All these concede to Congress jurisdiction | 
over the territory ; nor can this jurisdiction be just- 
iy questioned. But it seems to me clearly best that, 
on this important occasion, we shall follow the au- 
thoritative precedents of our history, and proceed as | 
Congress has been accustomed to proceed in the or- | 
anization and government of other territories. | 
This will be simple. And, as to slavery, if there be | 
any doubt that it died constitutionally and legally | 
with the State from which it drew its wicked breath, | 
it might be prohibited by the enactment of that same 
Jeffersonian ordinance, which originally established 
Freedom throughout the great North-West. 
Accept my thanks for the honor you have done 
me, and believe me, dear sir, 
Faithfully yours, CHARLES SUMNER. 
James McKaye, Esq., Chairman, &c. 











LETTER FROM THE HON. HENRY WILSON. 
Wasnrncton, March 4, 1862. 

Dear Sm: Your note requesting my attendance 
at a mecting to be held on the evening of March 6, 
of the citizens of New York “who rejoice in the 
downfall of treason,” and are ready “to destroy the 
cause of such treason,” has been received. I regret | 
that my daties here will not permit me to meet with | 
the citizens of the commercial metropolis of our coun- | 
try, who will on that occasion respond to the summons 
of the eminent gentlemen who compose your commit- 
tee. 1am sure your meeting will fully comprehend | 
the duties of the hour, and utter the accents of pa- | 





| 


triotism and humanity. 

Slavery, not content with stifling for years the | 
voice of conscience and of reason, diminishing the | 
spirit of Liberty, scofting at the faith and creed of) 
the Republican Fathers, debauching political organ- 
izations, and dishonoring the public men of our age, | 
has extinguished the patriotism of large masses in | 
one section of our country, and impelled its support- 
ers to raise the banners of a bloody insurrection. 

To-day Slavery “has lifted up,” in the words of) 
Bancroft, “ its hand to strike a death-blow at our | 
existence as a people— it has avowed itself a desper- | 
ate and determined enemy of our national life, of| 
our unity as a Republic.” 


Shall we confront this | 
“desperate and determined enemy of our national | 
life,” with uplifted “ hand to strike a death-blow at 
our existence,” with soft words and whispering hum- | 
bleness, or shall we not rather, in the name of a per- | 
iled country, by the strong hand of an outraged peo- | 
ple, smite it down forever ? 

Humanity, justice, and patriotism all demand that | 
the American people should never pardon the | 
GREAT CRIMINAL that has raised the banner of | 
revolt against the unity and authority of the Repub- | 
lic. The blood of our fallen sons demands that the 
Government for which they gave their lives should | 
walk up to the verge of Constitutional power in in- | 
flicting condign punishment on their murderer. The | 
nation, imperiled by slavery, should use every legal 
and constitutional power to put it in process of ulti- 
mate extinction. Tt that end I would at once abol- 
ish slavery in the District of Columbia, repeal the 
BLACK CODE that dishonors the National Capi- 
tal, tender to the loyal slaveholding States the trea- 
sures of the Federal Government to aid them in the 
work of Emancipation, deal justly and liberally with 
the loyal men of the rebel States, but free the bond- 
men of rebels. 

With much respect, { am your obedient servant, 
HENRY WILSON. 


To J. McKaye, Esq., Chairman of Com. of Arrange- 
ments. 


LETTER FROM THE HON. DAVID WILMOT. 
WasuinGTon, March 5, 1862. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of invitation to attend 
a meeting to be held at the Cooper Institute, in the 
City of New-York, on Thursday evening, the 6th 
inst., has been received. 

{am honored by your invitation, and would be 
pleased, if it were convenient, to be present and 
participate in the proposed meeting. My public 
duties will hold me here; and [ can only respond 
briefly by letter to your kind invitation. 

I heartily approve of the objects of the meeting | 
as set forth in the call. The honor and safety of 
the nation demand that the cause of this gigantic | 
rebellion should be forever removed. This alone | 
will give us peace and safety, honor and national | 
respect. Slavery is the one exclusive, and only | 
cause of the rebellion and the war, through which | 
we are struggling for national existence. It is now | 
made clear to all, that slavery is the deadly foe of | 
the Union—the implacable and eternal foe of free | 
Government. A truly free Government, founded | 
upon justice and right, and appealing to reason and 
beneficent laws for support, never did and never can 
long exist in the midst of slavery. God, in his prov- 
idence, has placed slavery within the rightful power 
of the nation. We must not tremble and hesitate, 
because of the magnitude of the labors and duties | 
cast upon us: we must meet and discharge our 
duties, as men in whose hands is placed the ark of 
human happiness and ho We must and will, if 
true to God, our country, and the race of mankind, 
now and forever destroy and wipe out from this na- 
tion the accursed institution of human slavery. 

The slaveholder, by his treason and rebellion 
against the Constitution, and by the war he has 
forced upon the Government for self-preservation, 
has wholly absolved us from all constitutional and 
political obligations to treat his unnatural claim of 

perty in man with any toleration whatever. 
When the traitor is forced by arms from his pur- 
to destroy the Constitution and Government, 

e cannot, the moment he is defeated in his wicked 
purpose, plead the Constitution he made war to 
overthrow as the shield and protection for his for- | 
feited rights of slavery. It is the right and duty of 
the nation to protect itself now and in the future. 
We must make sure against another rebellion greater 
than that now upon us. The national life must be pre- 
served by applying the knife to the cancer that is eat- 
ing the very substance and life of the nation. The 
nation must make a proclamation of freedom to the 
slaves of every traitor ; and as a matter of policy, not 
of strict right, provide for making compensation to 
loyal slaveholders, for the temporary loss incident 
to the speedy emancipation of their slaves. Less 
than this we cannot do with honor or safety. We 
have a right todo more. We have a right, instant- 
ly and at once, to uproot and eradicate forever any 
local institution, law, custom, usage, that puts in ini- 
minent peril the national life. We have a right to 
kill slavery that the nation may live. ‘ 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
D. WILMOT. 
James McKaye, Chairman of Committee. 


LETTER FROM THE HON. GEORGE W. JULIAN. 
Wasuweron, D. C., March 4, 1862. 
Dear Sir: | have the honor to acknowledge the 





| of our love, and give it our quickest and hardest 


| tending States, we must write Freedom on our ban- 


| “all men are created equal, endowed by their Crea- 


ing steadily in view the cause of our quarrel. 

If it be said that the Constitution stands in the 
way of this policy, I reply, that the Constitution was 
made for the people, not the people for the Consti- 
tution. The Nation is greater than the Constitu- 
tion, because it made the Constitution. The pres- 
ent Administration has taught us, by some striking 
examples, that the country is paramount to the Con- 
stitution, and no one could complain should this prin- 
ciple be adopted in dealing with slavery, the source 
of our disasters. But I reply, further, that this is 
unnecessary. The Constitution recognizes the war 
power of the Government, which the rebels have 
compelled us to employ against them, and that pow- 
er is, of course, commensurate with the demand 
for its employment. As a “military necessity,” 
in strict accordance with the laws of war, and with- 
out any violation of the Constitution, we can now 
destroy the institution of slavery utterly, if we will. 
The rebels having taken their stand outside of the 
Constitution, and defied its power, have no rights 
under it which loyal men are bound to respect. 
They have forfeited their property of every descrip- 
tion, and the right to their own godless lives. The 
rebel States, by their act of rebellion, have commit- 
ted suicide, and Congress ought to say so, and eon- 
demn them as traitors, preparatory to their reorgan- 
ization and admission as States. Nothing short of 
this sweeping policy will save the country. We 
must cease to regard rebels and outlaws as “ our 
misguided Southern brethren,” and deal with them 
as rebels and outlaws. We must cease to deal with 
slavery as our pet and favorite, as the spared object 


blows. Instead of giving the world to understand 
that this is a mere contest for power between con- 


ner, and thus elevate our cause_to the dignity of a 
grand battle for. Republicanism. Nor should the 
Administration hesitate a moment to reconsider its 
avowed policy of reconstruction on the basis of sla- 
very, which would leave the cause of all our troubles 
to canker the heart of the nation anew, and repeat 


versal discussion. 
think of it. 

First—as to its style. Itis very evident that the 
President writes all hisown messages; for they are al. 
alike bunglingly expressed, and quite discreditable in 
that particular as official documents. Take, for exam- 
ple, the paragraph in which “ the initiation of emanci- 
pation” is reiterated in such a jumbling manner in the 
course of half a dozen lines. But this is a trifling 
matter, though deserving of criticism. The Cabinet 
should help the President to mend his phraseology. 

Second—The resolution proposed for adoption by 
the President gives no reason for such an anomalous 
overture to the Slave States; it says nothing about any 
national or governmental exigency rendering the 
measure necessary or expedient ; upon the face of it, 
it has no relation to the war, in which alone, even asa 
suggestion, it can find any constitutional warrant; 
and it is without limitation as to the period in which 
the offer may be accepted. In all these particulars it 
is radically defective. 

Third—It offers a bounty to all the States that are 
in confederate rebellion against the government, as 
much as to any so-called loyal Slave States ; and this 
it cannot do with any sort of propriety, justice, or con- 
sistency. Treason is not a purchasable or negotiable 
article; and traitors are not to be allowed to make 
terms with a profit to themselves, by the govern- 
ment they are seeking to overturn. 

Fourth—It not only perversely recommends “a 
gradual abolishment of slavery,” but by its very terms 
holds out no inducement for any State to immediately 


We will very briefly say what we 


exist for one moment, and special inducements ought 
to be held out for its instant abolition as against a 
lingering process. 

Fifth—The President is at war with common sense, 
sound reason, the teachings of history, the instincts 
and aspirations of human nature, the laws of political 
economy, and the uniform results of emancipation, 
when he says—‘“‘In my judgment, gradual and not 
sudden emancipation is better for all, in the mere fi- 
nancial or pecuniary view ’’—because no such paltry 





its diabolical deeds. 
I agree that this is not a struggle for the emanci- 


pation of black men, but for the life of a nation of | 


thirty millions of people ; but since it is slavery that 
has the nation by the throat, and thus thrusts upon 
us the issues of its life or death, we should destroy it 
absolutely and forever. Not to do so would be the 
most Heaven-daring recreancy to the grand trust 
which the circumstances of the hour have committed 
to our hands. The mere suppression of the rebel- 
lion will be a horrid mockery of our sufferings and 
sacrifices, if we do not see to it that a permanent 
— shall follow; while the millions in chains, now 


egally free by the act of their rebel masters, would | 
certify before Heaven against us as the authors of | 


their cruel destiny. 

Heartily desiring that your meeting may be a 
decided success, and a help in this time of need to 
the cause of Liberty, Union, and Peace, 

I am, very respectfully, yours, 
GEO. W. JULIAN. 

James McKaye, Esq. 

LETTER FROM THE REY. JOHN PIERPONT. 

Wasuineton, (D. C.) March 3, 1862. 

My Dear Sir: Thanks for your invitation, this 
moment received. 
with you on the 6th; but I cannot, without more 
expense of money and muscle than I can afford. 

So, then, since I cannot spirit my body so far, I 
embody my spirit “in these few lines,” which pray 
read to the meeting, instead of a longer, but not 
a stronger, speech from 

Your obedient servant, 
JOHN PIERPONT. 

To J. McKayr, Esq. 

This fratricidal war 
Grows on the poisonous tree, 
That God and men abhor— 
Aceursed Slavery. 
And God ordains that we 
Shall eat this deadly fruit, 
Till we dig up the tree, 
And burn its every root. 

Eloquent speeches—such as the times demand— 
were made by Rev. M. D. Conway and Hon. Carl 
Shurz, and the following Resolutions adopted :— 


Resolved, That inasmuch as our nationality and 
democratic institutions are founded upon the idea that 


tor with the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the 


pursuit of happiness,” whatever tends to weaken and™ 


destroy the vital force of this jdea in the popular 
heart constitutes the most dangerous and fatal enmity 
to the real unity, true peace and glory of the nation. 

Resolved, That national unity does by no means 
consist alone in the conservation of territorial domain, 
but in identity of idea and affection. In the heart of 
no people can a genuine love of liberty and the rights 
of human nature coéxist with a toleration of slavery. 
Slavery is treason to the fundamental idea of our 
national existence, and the war but its necessary and 
legitimate effect. In the present imminent crisis, he 
who seeks to maintain slavery becomes thereby the 
abettor of the great treason. 

Resolved, That in the present extreme exigency 
brought upon the country by slavery, we hold the 
right of the National Government to destroy that sole 
cause of all our disasters, not only to be clearly within 
the Constitution, but to be imperatively demanded by 
it; 

First, upon the ground that its existence is wholly 
incompatible with national self-preservation. Either 
the nation must die or slavery must ; 

Second—Because the rights and powers conferred 
by the laws of war upon all sovereignties, and under 
our system of delegated power, primarily upon the 
President and Congress, constitutionally require its 
destruction as the only effectual means of ending the 
conflict, and reéstablishing permanent national peace 
and prosperity ; 

And lastly and preéminently, because the supreme 
jurisdiction of the National Constitution over all the 
territories now occupied by the rebel States must be 
held to be exclusive of the traitorous rebel authorities 
therein established, by virtue of which alone slavery 
now therein exists, and that wherever the Constitu- 
tion has exclusive jurisdiction, it ordains liberty and 
not slavery. ‘This is the very ground upon which | 
the people placed the present Administration in 
power, and in derogation of which the rebels wage 
their war. 

Resolved, That while slavery remained upon its 
own ground, good citizens might deem themselves 
bound by a just respect for the National Constitution 
to refrain from dealing with it as in its own nature 
it deserved. But since its masters have begun a war 
for its triumph and the subjugation of our National 
Government and free institutions, we deem it our su- 

premest duty never to make peace with or cease our 
conflict with it until it shall be extirpated from the 
whole land. 

Resolved, That we entertain no jot of hatred or 
hostility towards the great body of the people of the 

therefore, while we stand ever 
to a loyal reunion under our 
National Constitution, in 


Py 
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Would God that I could be | 


consideration is allowable, even if it were (as it surely 
is not) well founded. Ethically and pecuniarily, im- 
| mediate emancipation is best for all parties; and the 
President is culpable for keeping up the old delusion 
| of “gradualism.”” Away with it! 
Sixth—The President, as well as Congress, in con- 
| sequence of this slaveholding rebellion, ard the dire 
extremity into which it has brought the nation, has 
|now THE CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHT, POWER 
AND OPPORTUNITY to “ proclaim liberty through- 
| out all the land to all the inhabitants thereof” ; and 
neither the President nor Congress must be allowed to evade 
this solemn duty by any dodge of this kind. “ Now is the 
accepted time,” and now let it be “the day of salva- 
tion.” Multitudes of petitions from all the free States, 
signed by tens of thousands of estimable citizens, are 
before Congress, asking for the immediate abolition of 
slavery under the war power ; and are these to be sat- 
isfied by proposing such a will-o’-th’-wisp as a sub- 
stitute? Why wait for the dealers in human flesh to 
determine when they will deem it advisable to cease 
| from their villany as a matter of pecuniary advantage 
| and cunning speculation with the Government, when 
the Government is clothed with constitutional power 
to dispose of the whole matter, at once, without any 
| huckstering or delay? “ Let sustice be done, though 
ithe heavens fall.” President Lincoln, delay not at 
| your peril! “ Execute judgment in the morning— 
break every yoke—lct the oppressed go free.” 
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WITHERED BE THEIR LAURELS. 





By turning to the “ Refuge of Oppression,” on the 
first page, our readers will find what the profligate 
and brazen-faced Boston Courier characteristically 
styles “an admirable proclamation” by L. M. Golds- 
borough, Fiag Officer Commanding North Carolina 
Blockading Squadron, and A. E. Burnside, Brig. Gen. 
Commanding Department North Carolina. No mat- 
ter what “laurels” those officers have won, or may 
win, by their successes, one such proclamation should. 
blast them forever. Mark what is said in the following 
extract :— 

“ They impose upon your credulity by telling you 
of wicked and even diabolical intentions on our part ; 
of our desire to destroy your freedom, demolish your 
property, liberate your slaves, injure your women, 
and such like enormities—all of which, we assure you, 
is not only ridiculous, but utterly and wilfully false. 
We are Christians as well as yourselves, and we pro- 
fess to know full well, and to feel profoundly, the sa- 
| cred obligations of the character.” 

There ’s a specimen of moral discrimination and 
“Christian” principle for you !—placing the libera- 
tion of the slaves in the category with the destruc- 
tion of liberty, the demolition of property, the perpe- 
tration of rape, “‘and such like enormities”! But 
these gentlemanly officers very significantly remark— 
addressing the rebel slave-mongers of North Caroli- 
na—“ We are Christians as well as yourselyes”’! 
Precisely of the same stamp, beyond all cavil! And 
they all “feel profoundly the sacred obligations of 
the character,” precisely in the same manner and to 
the same extent. Such officers deserve to be cash- 
iered without delay. They are a disgrace to civiliza- 
tion, to say nothing of Christianity. 

-_> 


GREAT MEETING AT COOPER INSTITUTE. 


The meeting held at Couper Institute, in New York, 
on Thursday evening of last week, (it will be seen by 
the account given in preceding columns from the Tyi- 
bune,) with reference to the abolition of slavery as cs- 
sential to the peace and unity of the republic, was a 
great success, not only on the score of numbers, but in 
view of its commanding intelligence, talent and moral 
weight of character. In addition to the letters re- 
ceived, that we have printed, was a long one from the 
Postmaster General, Hon. Montgomery Blair, which, 
being exactly adapted to the “ Refuge of Oppression,” 
we shall place in that infamous department in next 
week's Liberator. It is reeking with the venom of ma- 
lignant colorphobia, and impudently asserts that “ this 
jealousy of caste is the instinct of the highest wisdom, 
and is fraught with the highest good” !! Of course, 
it is in favor of expatriating the whole colored popula- 
tion to some foreign territory ! To the colonization of 
Montgomery Blair, there can be no objection whatever. 
A racy and spirited speech was made by Rev. Mon- 
cure D. Conway, a native of Virginia, followed by an 
exceedingly able and eloquent one by Hon. Carl Shurz, 
which occupies nearly one closely printed page of the 











receipt of your favor of the Ist inst., inviting me to be 
present at your proposed meeting at the ye In- 


Tribune, and was warmly applauded throughout. 


emancipate its slaves; whereas, slavery ought not to | 


SPEECH OF MR. THOMPSON. 

Gentlemen, I cannot say that I am wholly unac- 
customed to public speaking ; but this I can say, that 
addressing meetings like the present is by no means 
my hobby, and I have frequently rather shunned 
gatherings of this kind than sought attendance at 
them ; and still less have I ever felt inclined to make 
meetings like this an opportunity of stating my pri- 
vate sentiments. I cheerfully consented, however, to 
respond to the toast of “ The President of the United 
States,” because I thought, in doing so, I could dis- 
charge an individual feeling, and that I vould, at the 
same time, speak with some authority with regard to 
the feelings of my countrymen at large. There has 
not been before the world, for the last fifteen or six- 
teen years, a man for whose situation I have so deep- 
ly sympathized as the President of the United States 
of America. I have bitterly mourned over the course 
taken by many of my countrymen, who, ignorant of 
the circumstances in which the President is placed, 
have censured his measures, brought unfounded 
charges against him, and rebuked him for weakness 
and hesitancy, when I had reason to believe that he 
was not justly liable to any of those imputations. 

(Hear, hear.) Were thisa mere formal toast, I should 
have declined to have any connection with it, in the 
way of recommending it to an audience like the pres- 
ent, because it is not my wont to discharge these 
mere formal duties; but Iam here to declare my own 
conviction, that Mr. Lincoln is peculiarly entitled to 
our sympathies, our respect, and our admiration, 
whether he be regarded simply in his own private 
character, or as the elect of a great nation of free and 
united citizens, or in his peculiar situation as Chief 
Magistrate of the United States at this moment. 
(Cheers.) On behalf of the people of this country, 
I may take it upon myself to say that—whenever they 
are fairly and fully informed with regard to the circum- 
stances in which Mr. Lincoln, as well as every subordi- 
nate office-bearer in the United States, is placed, by 
his obligations to observe the Constitution of that 
country, and by the very oath which he takes when 
he undertakes to serve that country—whenever the 
truth has been fairly and fully spoken, there has been 
at once a withdrawal of those imputations that have 
been thrown upon the President. I believe that this 
country never fairly considered the circumstances 
under which Mr. Lincoln was clected, nor are they 
aware, as they should be, of the nature of the obli- 
gations he has assumed. 

The people of this country are but imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the Constitution of the country to 
which the majority of this assembly belong. Many 
have the impression that the Chief Magistrate is in- 
dividually empowered to do whatever he pleases 
with regard to that great question which lies at the root 
of the present unhappy conflict, and that he may be 
censured if he does not exert that power. If they 
do not ascribe to the President that power, they at 
least believe that the Congress possesses it. When- 
ever they are told that neither the President nor the 
Congress has the power to do what it was always 
competent for our Parliament to do, seeing that they 7 
could determine whatever measure they pleased— 
whenever they are informed of the real state of the 
case, they can understand more clearly the cireum- 
stances in which the Government of the United 
States is placed. 

With regard to the sympathy of the people of this 
country with the North, I assert that, so far as the 
industrious classes are concerned, in all the meetings 
Ihave held among them, and in private intercourse 
with them, I have scarcely ever discovered, when the 
truth has been fairly placed before them, any differ- 
ence with the people of the North now engaged in 
this fierce conflict. (Hear, hear.) 
have tried the loyalty of the people to their princi- 
ples in regard to freedom, it is the recent adversity 
that has come upon our manufacturing districts, 
through the suspension, and, in fact, the entire stop 
page of one of the greatest branches of manufacture 
in this covntry. Yet, from the various meetings 
which I have attended in Manchester and its neighbor- 
hood, I am able here to declare that there is the great- 
est and most noble spirit of self-denial amongst the 
working classes of this country. (Loud cheers.)— 
Again and again I have put the question pointedly, 
and in the plainest and directest terms,—“ Will you 
hamper the Government of the United States, and 
paralyze the people of the North, or at least distract 
their attention and engage them in two wars at the 
same time, by a precipitate recognition of these se- 
ceded States, or by attempting to break the blockade 
of the Southern ports?” The reply has always been 
the same—“ No!” (Loud cheers.) There is not a 
sentiment in the English mind at this time more pow- 
erful and more universal than the sentiment of entire 
non-interference in the present statg of affairs. (Hear, 
hear.) 

I said that Mr. Lincoln was entitled peculiarly to 
our sympathy. No other President of the United 
States—though each in his turn has had difficulties to 
contend with—was placed in circumstances so embar- 
rassing as those in which Mr. Lincoln is placed. The 
Northern States have been accused of rashness ; the 
war has been imputed to them ; the vices, the want of 
integrity, and the treachery, which are ascribable 
solely to the South, have been almost invariably as- 
cribed to the North—or it has been attempted to be 
shown that they were equally conspicuous for those 

evils with the South. But when we look at Mr. Lin- 
coln, called to Washington at a time when secession 
was already resolyed upon, and all the means for ren- 
dering it an accomplished fact taken; when the act 
of secession had actually been made by some of the 
Southern States, finding himself in the Presidential 
chair, at the head of a corrupted and in great part a 
treasonable army, with men around him in every de- 
partment who were, many of them, declared enemies 
to the Constitution which he had sworn to preserve— 
we behold a man entitled, under these circumstances, 
to our collective and national sympathy. (Cheers.) 

Whenever I have endeavored to judge the conduct 
of Mr. Lincoln, or of his Government, I have felt it 
my duty to realize the cireumstances in which they 
are placed—to ascertain carefully what are their true 
Constitutional powers, and what are the limitations of 
those powers—to place myself in their circumstances, 
and to judge what I would do if I were so placed, not 
with reference to my hopes and wishes and inspira- 
tions, but with reference to my ability on the one 
hand, and my obligations on the other. When I have 
judged Mr. Lincoln by such a standard as this, he may 
not have done in every case that which I may have de- 
sired him to do, yet Lam here prepared to say that I con- 





gratulate my American brethren that they have in the 


programme of their new Government—a very great ithe weekly reading of the Liberator, and now | ’ 

Government army, a privileged class, ahigh qualifica- | the good things in the three last numbers to , oP 
tion for voters, and in fine nothing was wanting buta | 4. at once. Iam glad that you are 
crown or a coronet to make a monarchical government 


HOt as fj 


ing as some of our Eastern friends over the war 


esr 














altogether. I maintain, sir, that these principles are | j¢ the Government is standing still, the ming a maid 
a oe , ° ee ’ ‘ ’ MINS of ¢ 

not the principles of the great North, and that s hat- | people are not. I sometimes feel that now, 9 jn. - S the s 
ever disfigures the South, and disgraces the South, | jj4en time, “the Lord is hardening the | . ) ¥rer 

s : a . g arts of 4 a oe 
and brings upon it the just condemnation of mankind, Pharache”. of this nation, that the o pies, 
: a Z 7 oS : > ue SHY Bhall pot | ordet 
is armen oe ae ed, but eyed - ~ B e | the bondmen go free, that the people may hay: .: iy his 
was sown ore the Revolution itse » om whic } has | to become converted to the great idea that unde sion, 
grown into a monstrous and contemptible oligarchy. | the whole of this turmoil—* Salvation to» . mio 

§ 2 Oaive ” © the 
. ‘ , . _— urp 
Weome tale : : ? 2 | The feeling of the people in the towns ana y <0} 
ouc > 7 Tr 4 : ang is 
will not touc oe the question to w sich Dr. Fes on the farms and in the shops, is intense agains ; to Cs 
guson has so beautifully referred, nor will I again | « masterly inactivity” that prevails at \ ; » for i 
‘ ; A ’ aS & ashir 
. , ons i . 8 w 
an the oe : ~~ own countrymen; but this IT | ang the gingerly manner in which our whix Dain 
wi I say, sir, that | am from my own knowledge cog- military aristocracy handle the secession penn haps 
nizant that there is at this time a larger number of per- | growing daily more offensive to those whose sm, Dof A 
sons interested in the cause of humanity and freedom | }rothers are spilling their blood to subdue this » imen 
4 i" ¥ aay ts a FFM he . this teby to w 
m ~ tn Prange Sgn oo sana meri vs lion. The women seem thoroughly aroused, ay ment 
ener ces, ore risks, than ever existed in | chat around the fireside shows thx progress of “ _ not b 
this country at any period of our anti-slavery exist- | slavery feeling in the few months past. Slay a lett 
r . ° j - 5 . as oaver P 
ence. (Hear, hear.) We are too much misled by in- | j,, consequences is the talk, and it is rarely th, Pexpr 
eet a , thi ' : eae 4 S rarely that y: a aammeme tire 
ee Saeeiees of ao in authority. hear any one of the non-voting half of humanity ae tant-; 
is is at e ‘ ome © OF secortalning the true state | vocating the perpetuity of the peculiar institutig. Q mot it 
of the public mind in the Northern States. It is not now and then one; but she is the minority nw «| umn 
from newspapers published in Philadelphia, or Boston, maiority, in t} is , ’ ‘4 oe He 
: zt ; ae najority, in these regions. Truc, all have not mm yewas Fi 
or New York, that you can ascertain the true feeling . : , ey . 
ate i ‘ ’ _ up to the full stature of immediate emancipatioy ee © XPC' 
that prevails in the New England States. You can | but most are ready to declare that freed fortifi 
es . = . é { eed t 

only get this information, as I have done, by travelling |. : | al maki 
. ear , come in some shape, and to acknowledge that save for o 

through those States, and ascertaining from the peo- | , > : : 

i. 1 judgi f hei , - is the corner-stone. of rebellion, and must be tor sity « 
4 anc ju ging from their own actions, what their ere the monstrous fabric can be utterly demols office 
real opinions are. . , r 

I In parlors and kitchens, at soirees and soldier te ts 
I venture to express a hope that, as events are now dik: iW dallen ichiolien end church eee 
shaping themselves, and compelling statesmen t ‘ sociais, at mite societies and church festivals, this g) direc 
ping 2 peiing statesmen to at- | comes in to fill all the gaps in conversation. | order 
tend to them rather than control them, not only that let me say it as the conversation, and other t) quen! 
8% ‘ : sation, and other thing 
your Union may be restored, and certain of your stars | iyo gaps Gen 
w i 4 r ow ‘li se ay . - : 4 -s 5. 3 ; perso 
hich are n eclipsed may appear in the field more The remark often falls upon my ears, when >) office 
resplendent than ever, but that when that happy day spirited woman has given utterance to her her me 8° to 
arrives, you way not only rejoice in the re-establish- convictions on this all-absorbing subject—" Why, : , 
Tost : iittala consi 
1e Unio sent severe y tre 8 = F ; ” 

“a of my M n at ry bw by Cae are as rank as Garrison in your abolition,” or built, 
ands, and of your unrivailec onstitution, but that are as fanatical as Wendell Phillips.” iW ssibly sh applic 
you may find that you have not only restored the been 


vis : will repel, with indignation, the terrible impeachne 
Union, and recovered your status as a great nation, 


but in the progress and issye of this great war, you 
may secure also impartial and universal liberty. (Loud 
cheers.) Of the success of the North I have no fear ; 
I never had any fear. (Hear, hear.) I could have 
had none, unless I had lost all faith in human progress, 
and all belief in an overruling Providence. I know 
that the city of Boston alone could buy up North Caro- 
lina and all her slaves, and that New York could buy 


| and declare she is not an Abolitionist—not she; be 
she never did believe slavery was right, and she 
wishes that every slave in the United States wast 
this very minute, and if she was Abraham Li 
it should be done double quick! Not an Abolition 
The rauk old pro-slavery men, who hated the 
slavery advocates a few months ago as a mad 

| hates the running stream, now declare that somet 


must be done, and frankly admit that Emancipatios: and \ 
up Virginia, and have thirty millions sterling to spare. | put a question of time and-of fact wow. fecter 
I know the blighting influence of slavery in the South ; A few days since, I listened to a speech fr the u 
but I see in the North a display of virtue and a deter- | southern Ohio Colonel, right from Gouley, Va. hl ree 
mination that their country shall be regenerated, and | jaq jeft his regiment, and was home recruiting a near 
I cannot doubt the issue of this contest. (Hear, hear.) | ad been an old “ stump speaker,” as we call thep f to fift 


You may have.to struggle for a while, but the time is 
coming when, in the language of one of our poets: — 


iticians of the West. “Two years ago,” said | 


you all remember, I used to make speeches, at 
jin this hall, too, for Stephen A. Douglas ; 


Like some tall cliff that rears its awful form, and | 





If anything would 


Swells from the vale and midway meets the storm ; ; ieve, for I belied if 
/ ; rree ains ake y ‘lieve, fo wlle : 
Though round its breast the gathering clouds are spread, | great pains to make you believ« r . f 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. | myself, that the negro was not a man, only a wie § > ingto 
i sneeeail ate ‘ ang, or something k & 4 » 
The speaker resumed his seat amidst loud applause. | superior beast, or ourang outang, or som eae - : 
Siew ithat. But I tell you, boys, I have changed my ae § » sand 
I cs | -. pit apg ion >. pectii 
If you had been with me in Virginia, you would™ me Pe 
bona, : : = aver: 
LEOTURE BY WENDELL PHILLIPS, ESQ. | been taught better, as I have been, and lean ; ‘ees 
—_——_———_ j . . wer “i 
z > was a man, and his freedom as well ¥ ee yet ¢ 
The sixth lecture before the Emancipation League bate ack apc mT side Y Sir, we wen e man‘ 
; ; * . 4 g as yours or e. es, Sr, > . 
was delivered in tle Music Hall on Monday evening | ‘ ee gies om the negro that 't take 
“ eta | aken. ; > TO i can a 
by Wendell Phillips, to a large audience. The lec- Len aaera 7h casi ‘ane come live wits 
. ne self, » master that can’t live without 
turer commenced by saying that the friends of the nia ia = a 1 Lam telling you fact 
. P . cs | ers. -er away ! a € g you lack 
Emancipation League meet now under the happiest \t ae , one om sompany and march with® 
i P | L ask you to join o company anc art ith 
auspices. All the news that comes to us is good, and | : " J ; f Bes: have conquered the Fs lows 
: oe : 5 | the battle-field, and when we have conque > form 
favorable to their cause. All the signs of the times | : lave, oi , 
are on their side. The only danger is. lest the North | hard-hearted rebels, and unchained every #4 » of n 
m , 8, les e NO - | . ott > The 
ante vhenbll 7 s | shall only have atoned for the wrong we did 45] e Ther 
ore. people should take too much courage and relax bias tan tien iain gone by.” And this man was b 4g office 
their zeal, trust in the logic of events which they may |. ,- r rs s a ail = tions 
think could only result in the pation of the |i! Kentucky, (though brought up in senaPegll =. spec 
blacks. This phe nt t ame ge ; , oe very parents,) and was making this sp ech to met 4 from 
acks, H nent must be, at no distant day, | ,. : . ob z 
a . on ~* | dience sadly pro-slavery in sentiment and feeling vee 
under one government and one race, but it will take lfore the war. Let'us take heart! ‘This war ati | Unio 
more than a quarter of a century to perfect the work. | eos I il dae Ball & 
ns. 2 j |a long and well kept up Protracted Meeting > the ¢ 
This is a war between the slaveholders and the influ- |, . er , } a re 
P : ° daily bringing the hardened sinners to ti oe regu 
ence which their system has persistently exerted upon | pt ko  mastine t "> has | 
Aten 2 } seat; the conviction is deep, and if the meeting rete 
ten millions of people for the last thirty years. And a > July 
it never will cease until the people are ab lished, or | eran ne Serer we Seay Rape Hr ee m me the t 
. peopie oy a “re ned, © | versions. F.1 A appo 
slaveholders are. The only end to this war is in the | Columbus, O.. March 4th, 1862. worl 
total annihilation of one or the other. There is no | Aes ta oush: 
robable ground for believing that the slaveholders | TTT Frer 
P ° . : | LEOTURES BY AARON M. POWELL tenti 
can be converted ; they must be expelled, or we must | ‘ thor 
wait until they die out. New Rocnetie, (N. Y.) 2d mo. 7th, | you 
The contest between Kansas and Missouri was an | Dear Garrison—Believing that a brief and 
epitome of that now raging between the North and | of a few Anti-Slavery meetings, recently he! °7 ss ny 
South. Missouri invaded Kansas, and taught her to | West Chester county by Aaron M. Powell, scow®® not | 
fight, so that five years of experience turned Kansas | pied by his wife, would be interesting to some!" that 
from an army of farmers to an army of Jayhawkers, | therefore endeavor to do it in as few words a * negt 
which means Abolitionists with guns in their hands. | ple, - Pres 
And he would that all the 700,000 men of the North | On the evenings of the 27th and 28th ty ’ in t 
now in arms were Jayhawkers. month, two meetings were held in the town 0! find 


Another cause for congratulation is, that now, for | Rochelle. In consequence of the inclemency 
the first ime in the struggle, the President pronounces | weather, these mectings were very small; 
for us. From the holy of holies at Washington, we | were, however, a few intensely earnest liste 
| hear at lasta voice. And I, for one, welcome that | amongst the number was a score of fugitives. LG 
| Voice with my whole heart. It is one more sign of | indeed a luxurious feast to them. But the com" 
| promise. (Applause.) Ifthe President has not en- |ty generally are in a very lukewarm state, sd 
tered Canaan, he has turned his face Zionward. | ficted with colorphobia. Very few are wil 
(Great applause.) In England, years ago, the gov- | sign an Anti-Slavery petition. It would seem # 
ernment spoke just such quiet words, and later came | as if the stones were crying out against them, 
the struggle of eleven hot years before which slavery | monument in this town, erected to the mem 
wentdown. So do we believe our President’s words | Thomas Paine, has been covered all over with 
are the handwriting on the wall. (Applause.) sentences, selected from his political writings ” | 
The lecturer further commented on the proclamation, | made to speak in favor of freedom and humanil) 
saying that by it the President says in effect: ‘“Gen- | ‘The following are extracts taken from the " 
tlemen of the border States, now is your time. If | ment:— 
you want your money, take it, and if hereafter I should | 
take your slaves without paying, don’t say I did not 
offer to do it.” ¢ 
Another bow of promise. This proclamation comes oe he wren stands it now deserves the thanks 0 
unexpected, unannounced, like a thunderbolt in the | nn Tyranny, like hell, is not easily conquered; | 
clear sky, and from the entire Northern press goes up | we have this consolation with us, that the harde’ 
the voice of approval. This shows that the North is | conflict, the more glorious the triumph What® 
ready to follow where the President leads; and who obtain too cheaply, we esteem aoe Behl bs Heat ie 
can tell whither the next step will fall ? Secen Mts ie a pconetecice upon ite goods 
The President's proclamation is wonderfully sug- | it would be strange indeed, if so celestial an © 
gestive, immensely pregnant with ideas. We have | a8 freedom should not be highly rated.” 
been told for the last fifty years that we must deal On the Ist and 2d of this month, two ve ” 
with slavery according to the strict letter of the Con- 


| meetings were held at Chapaqua; in whicl the f 
stitution ; but where does the President find any au- | pel of liberty and humanity was earnestly and‘ a 





“These are the times that try men’s souls.” 
“ The summer soldier and the sunshine patric ® 
in this crisis, shrink from the service of their cou” 


thority for paying the slaveholders of Kentucky and | quently preached to very attentive audiences, s - 
Tennessee for their slaves, or for aiding people to get | up mostly, I think, of liberals and non-prl det 
rid of a nuisance? The first line of the message re- | The slave finds but few friends connected with ¥ Ie 
cognizes the existence of a necessity which gives us | churches; their doors, with few excepto” | Bee 
powers utterly beyond the Constitution. closed against him, and he and his friends kno al ‘. 

The Southern strength and purpose have not been | vain for admission. { think I shall not be chart at 
aroused in vain. The root of the lack of apprecia- | with a lack of charity if I pronounce such Christe a8 
tion is a lurking belief in the idea that the South is | one of the greatest huaibugs in the world. ~ 
not united. Now, for all practical purposes, she is as Very cordially and truly thy friend, 18 oa 


JOSEPH CARPEN 








much a unit as we were in the Revolution. During 
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MARCH 14. 
: GEN. FREMONT’S DEFENCE. 

The New York Tribune March 2d publishes Gen- 
Fremont’s statement, presented to the Commit- 
‘the conduct of the war, in defence of his course | 
»iministering the military affairs of the West- | 
Department. It, with documents, occupies five | 

‘printed pages of that journal, and of course we | 

make a brief synopsis of so voluminous a | 


era 
tee on 


Fremont was assigned to the command in 
The Department then comprised, with Il- 

he States and territories west of the Missis- 
the Rocky Mountains, including New 

. was furnished with no plan of a cam- 
Full discretionary powers were given him. | 

o Tiineie contingent of troops, seven thousand | 
Their cavalry was without horses 


pariit d 





| 
pha their artillery companies had hardly any | 
_ ‘ i wert wholly without equipments.” He pro- | 
ee a order for seven thousand stand of arms. | 
= _ was CO mtermanded on his arrival at New 
ahe o “On his represeatation, Major Hagner Was | 
’ ing New York to aid him in procuring what he | 
eens * vcoessary. With this aid, Gen. Fremont ar- | 
rch 14 1 arms and equipments to be sent to St. | 
yin ag ifficient for the complete equipment of an | 
- Te eee of twenty-three thousand men, j 
Ty ore ved permission from Gen. Scott to take | 
the rs a ceaeediatell and re¢ ached his command at | 
+ Louis on the 2oth of July. Missouri throughout | 
St. Louis on hellious State. Of the Federal troops, 

was then a renen” °* field, the term of the three 

few were “we » expiring, and the rebels had | 
mont : aoe ca .o the southern frontier of the | 
Arty ee ae was in northern Missouri, with | 
wer all the lisposable Federal troops. Gen. Lyon | 
on ‘ a ‘Springfield with seven thousand eight han- | 
was at! 


Gen. Prentiss at Cairo with seven regiments. 
I n'sand Prentiss’ men were nearly all three montis’ | 
- , whose term of enlistment was about expiring. 
Arms and money were wanted, but men offered in} 
abundance The three months’ men had not been | 
ae The Home Guards were willing to remain in | 
hut their families were destitute. Gen. | 
Fremont wrote to the President, stating his difficul- 
a and informing him that he should peremptorily j 
order the United States Treasurer there to pay over) 
Paymaster General the money in his posses- | 
sien sending a force at the same time to take the | 
lle received no re ply, and assumed that his | 





the servic 


jurpose was approved : ; 
Five days after he arrived at St. Louis, he went | 


» three thousand eight hundred men | 
for its reinfors cement. He says that Springfield was 
a week's march, and before he could have reached it, 
Cairo would have been taken by the rebels, and per- 
hans St. Louis. He returned to St. Louis on the 4th 
of "Aus <t having in the meantime ordered two reg- | 
iments to the relief of Gen. Lyon, and set himselt 
to work at St. Louis, to provide further reinforce- 
ments for him; but he claims that Lyon’s defeat can- 
not be charged to his administration, and quotes from 
a letter from Gen. Lyon, dated on the 9th of August, 
<sing the belief that he would be compelled to | 


to { ro, tannin 


expr . y 
retire. Also, from a letter written by Lyon’s adju- | 
tant-general, in which he says, ‘Gen. Fremont was | 
not inattentive to the situation of Gen. Lyon’s col- 


umn oo 
Ile shows that the purchase of the Austrian guns | 
After the battle of Wilson’s Creek, 


was a necessity. 

expecing the enemy would immediately advance, he | 
fortified Girardeau, Lronton, Rolla and Jefferson City, | 
making St. Louis his base, and leaving the army free | 
for operations in the field, and claims that the neces- | 
sity of these fortifications had been concurred in by | 
officers of unimpeachable loyalty and capacity. With | 


respect to the allegation that the work on the fortifi- 
cations of St. Louis was done ander his own personal 
direction, and the payments made on his personal | 


order, he quotes from a letter of we believe a subse- | 
quent date (Sept. 3) from Mr. Blair, telling him that | 
Gen. Meigs wishes him to contract for certain guns 

sonally, telling the contractor that his ordnance | 


oflicer would pay for them, as showing that his power | 
so to act was recognized. 

The cost of the works was about $300,000, and 
considering the time and manner in which they were | 
built, General Fremont thinks the money was well | 
applied. He explains his purchase of arms that had 
been sold by the Government, and which was one of 
the principal charges against him, we think satisfac- | 
torlly. 

“The turbulent condition of the State at the end of 
August induced him to proclaim martial law. Up to | 
the 10th of September, he felt no alarm about the 
satety of Jefferson City or St. Louis. General Price 
was still upon the Upper Osage, and General Fre- 
mont was organizing a force to march against him to | 
force him to retreat, or to cut off his communications | 
with Arkansas. Want of transportation, arms and | 
money delayed the movement. Paducah, Fort Holt, | 
and Western Kentucky, where lodgment had been ef- | 
fected, and Northern Missouri, tasked his resources to | 
the utmost. On the 11th of September, he heard that | 
Price had arrived at Clinton; on the 12th, that Col. | 
Mulligan had reached Lexington, and that Price was 
near Warrensburg, with a force of from five thousand 
to fifteen thousand men. On the 13th, two regiments | 


“On the 14th, General Sturgis was ordered to move 
with all speed upon Lexington; and on the same day, 
‘in the midst of all this demand for troops, he (1) was | 
ordered by the Secretary of War and General Scott | 
to send five thousand well-armed infantry to Wash.- | 
ington without a moment’s delay.” He sent them. | 

ie had at that time a total force of nearly sixty thou- | 

sand men. Here follows a remonstrance against ex- | 
pecting any General to be always successful, and an | 
averment that general and great success had resulted | 
from his administration, and that he was on the eve of | 
yet greater things when he was relieved of his com- 
mand 

“The documents that accompany General Fre- 
mont’'s defence are very numerous. They throw con- 
siderable light upon the internal working of the ad- 
ministration of the department. On the 13th of June, 
General McClellan telegraphed General Lyon as fol- 
lows: ‘If you wish more troops from Illinois, in- 
form me at Cincinnati. Don’t telegraph direct to any | 
of my subordinates, unless danger is imminent.’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Then follow a number of dispatches between various | 
officers detailing their wants, movements and inten- | 
tons. All General McClellan's dispatches are fine 
specimens of compression and decision. Ina dispatch 


suppression of the State Journal, and says that the 
Union cause is suffering from too much indulgence. 
“On the 6th of July, Gen. Harding telegraphs to 
the Secretary of War, urging the necessity of cavalry 
regiments for prairie service, and saying that much 
has been lost for want of them. About the 15th of 
July, the various Generals inquire of each other about 
ruth of the report that Gen. Fremont had been | 
Appointed to command them. They all appear to be 
rking together harmoniously, cheerfully and vigor- 
ously. On the 26th of July, Mr. Blair telegraphs 
remont trom Washington that he can get no at- 
nition to Missouri or Western matters from the au- 
rites, and adding: ‘‘ You will have to do the best | 
ou can, and take all needtul responsibility to defend | 
na protect the people over whom you are specially 


Set 


| 
| 
| 
trom Booneville, dated July 2, Gen. Lyon urges =! 


bal 





KF 
t 
tl 
J 
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“ Gen. Lyon complains frequently that his men have | 
not been paid, that their clothes are worn out, and | 
that they are becoming dispirited on account of the | 
neglect. On the 6th of August, the President’s pri- | 
Yate secretary telegraphs to Gen. Frement, “ The 
President desires to know briefly the situation of affairs 
in the region of Cairo; please answer.” We do not 
find that this inquiry was answered by the General. 
Mo a remarkable communications from the Hon. 
] ontgomery Blair to Gen. Fremont appear in this 
ema It is very clear that at the dates of these | 
friend. - reas Mr. Blair was Fremont’s warm 
thorit;, aa ae indulges in comments upon ‘the au- 

lorities" at Washington that we feel sure are unfair, 
and certainly wre not creditable to the writer. In a 
dette 4 dated August 2d, Mr. Blair says: 
PP ssn _" more horror of seeing Treasury notes 
sm par than of seeing soldiers killed, and there- 
ture has held back too much, I think. I don’t believe 
atall in that style of managing the Treasury. It de- 
pe a the war, and it is better to get ready and 
pes - enemy by selling stocks at fifty per cent. dis- 
pepe n _— and negotiate and lose a battle. I have 
ps ey ——_ officer for your Navy Department, 
to: w a ; e will be en route for you in a day or 
aa . re will be posted up and call for what you 
Wie sane will have credit at the Navy Department 

“en you get him under you. 

. * * 


* . 
ou Must not expect too much of me in the Cab- 
ee I have, as you know, very little influence, and 
“nh now, when the policy I have advocated from 
“te frst is being inaugurated, it does not seem to bring 
me any great power over the Administration. This, 
: “an see, is partly my own fault. I have been 
22 obstreperous, perhaps, in my opposition, and men 
- ~ like those who have exposed their mistakes be- 
oe and, and taunt them with them afterward. The 
“a difficulty, however, is with Lincoln himself. 
“Is of the Whig sehool, and that brings him nat- 
rally not only to ineline to the feeble policy of Whigs, 
— ‘a give his confidence to such advisers. It costs 
he a great deal of labor to get anything done, because 
: the inclination of mind on the part of the Presi- 
ro or leading members of the Cabinet, including 
eens who never voted a Democratic ticket in his 
“ But you have the people at your back, and I am 
yor all I can to cut red tape, and get things done. 
will be more civil and patient than heretofore, and 
See if that won’t work.’ ” 
nl? conclusion, Gen. Fremont says—‘“I do not feel 
. . ‘n any case I overstepped the authority intended 
© be confided tome. Myself, and the officers and men 
acting with me, were actuated solel by a desire to 
serve the count®ys and I feel ass that this is real- 
ized by the ple of the West, among whom we were 
acting.” “His defence is triumphant. 


‘y 


inet. 





MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


PROPOSAL TO AID THE STATES IN THE ABOLISHMENT 
OF SLAVERY. 


Wasuincton, March 6th. The President to-day 
transmitted to Congress the following s:crsage :— 
Fellow-Citizens of the Senate and House of Representatives : 

I recommend the adoption of a joint resolution by 
your honorable bodies, which shall be substantially as 
follows :— 

Resolved, That the United States ought to co-operate 
with any State which may adopt a gradual abolishment of 
slavery, giving to such State pecuniary aid to be used by 
such State in its discretion to compensate for the incon- 
veniences, public and private, produced by such change of 
system. 

If the proposition contained in the resolution does 
not ncet the approval of Congress and the country, 
there is the end ; but if it does command such approval, 
I deem it of importance that the States and people im- 
niediately interested should be at once distinctly noti- 
fied of the fact, so that they may begin to consider 
whether to accept or reject it. The Federal Govern- 
ment would find its highest interest in such a measure, 


as one of the most efficient means of self-preservation. | 


The leaders of the existing insurrection entertain the 
hope that the Government will ultimately be forced to 
acknowledge the independence of some part of the dis- 
affected region, and that all the slave States north of 
such parts will then say, “‘The Union for which we 
have struggled being already gone, we now choose to 
go with the Southern section.” To deprive them of this 
hope substantially ends the rebellion, and the initiation 
of emancipation completely deprives them of it, as to 
all the States initiating it. The point is, not that all 
the States tolerating slavery would very soon, if at all, 
initiate emancipation, but that while the offer is equal- 
ly made to all, the more northern shall, by such initia- 
tion, make it certain to the more southern, that in no 
event will the former ever join the latter in their 
proposed Confederacy, because, in my judgment, 
gradual and not sudden emancipation is better for 
all. In the mere financial or pecuniary view, any 
member of Congress, with the census tables and the 
Treasury reports before him, can readily see for hini- 
self how very soon the current expenditures of this 
war would purchase, at a fair valuation, all the slaves 
in any named State. Such a proposition on the part 
of the General Government sets up no claim of a right 
by Federal authority to interfere with slavery within 
State limits, referring as it does the absolute control of 
the subject in each case to the State and its people im- 
mediately interested. Lt is proposed as a matter of per- 
fectly free choice with them. In the annual message 
of last December, I thought fit to say, ‘The Union 
must be preserved, and hence all indispensable means 
must be employed.” I said this not hastily, but delib- 
erately. 
pensable means to this end. A practical reicknowledg- 
ment of the National authority would render the war 
unnecessary, and it would at once cease. If, however, 
resistance continues, the war must also continue, and 


it is impossible to foresee all the incidents which may | 


attend and all the ruin which may follow it. Such as 
may seem indispensable, or may obviously promise 
great efficiency towards ending the struggle, must and 
will come. The proposition now made, though an 
offer only, I hope it may be esteemed no offence to ask 
whether the pecuniary consideration tendered would 
not be of more value to the States and private persons 
concerned than are the institution and property in it 
in the preseut aspect of affairs. While.it is true that 
the adoption of the proposed resolutioggwould be mere- 
ly initiatory, and not within itself a practical measure, 
it is recommended in the hope that it would soon lead 
to important results. ‘ 

In full view of my great responsibility to my God 
and my country, I earnestly beg the attention of Con- 
gress and the people to the subject. : 

(Signed) ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

In ‘the House, on Friday, Mr. Roscoe Conkling, 
of New York, asked leave to offer the following :— 

Resolved, ‘That the United States ought to co- 
operate with any State which may adopt a gradual 
abolishment of slavery, giving to such State pecuni- 
ary aid to be used by such State in its discretion to 
compensate for the inconveniences, public and pri- 
vate, produced by such change of system. 

The rules were suspended for that purpose, 86 


| against 35. 


The motion to postpone the consideration of the 


resolution was spiritedly discussed, but without com- | 


ing to a decision, the House adjourned. 


The next day, the House refused to postpone until 
Monday, and, after further debate, the resolution was 
passed—88 against 31. 

2@ The Emancipation Message of the President 
is regarded among the Foreign Ministers as an epoch, 
and calculated to produce a profound impression in 
Europe. It was made the subject of dispatches from 
all the Legations by the last steamer. 

s ~— a 


A LETTER FROM SENATOR SUMNER. 


Wa. M. Wermenskincn, Esq., Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the German Republican Central Committee, 
New York. 

Sir,—I have had the honor to receive the resolution 
unanimously passed by the German Republican Cen- 
tral Committee of New York, deelaring their adhesion 
to certain principles presented by me to the Senate on 
the relation between the United States and the Terri- 
tory once occupied by certain States, and now usurped 
by pretended Governments, without constitutional or 
legal right. 

I pray you to let the Committee know my gratitude 
for the prompt and generous support which they have 
given to these principles. The Germans, throughout 
our long contest with slavery, have been not only 
earnest and true, but they have always seen the great 
question in its true character and importance. With- 
out them our cause would not have triumphed at the 
last Presidential election. It is only natural, there- 
fore, that they should continue to guard and advance 
this cause. But where so many persons fail and hesi- 
tate, it is most gratifying to find a Committee so dis- 
tinguished as yours ready again to enter into the con- 
test for Human Rights. 

Accept the assurance of the respect with which I 
have the honor to be, sir, faithfully yours, 

CHARLES SUMNER. 

Senate Chamber, Feb. 25, 1862. 

aoe 

Gerrit Smitn at Wasnincrox. The Washing- 

ton correspondent of the Dover Morning Star says :— 


“We have had a lecture from Gerrit Smith, the 
philanthropist. He maintains that the war, as now 
conducted, is a war against the Constitution, the ne- 
gro, freedom, and God—that, if we wish to succeed, 
we must make it a war against the rebels alone. We 
must stop taking counsel of Kentucky. This is a war 
for slavery ; and slavery had blinded the eyes of Ken- 
tucky. If it were a whiskey insurrection, we would 
not go to distillers for counsel. If it were a war for 


polygamy, it would not do to trust too much to the ad- | 


vice of Brigham Young. If it were an anti-slavery 
insurrection, Kentucky would be qualified to judge. 
But as it was a pro-slavery insurrection, the Govern- 
ment should ask counsel of such clear-eyed Abolition- 
ists as William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, and 
Frederick Douglass. In conclusion, he exhorted the 
Government to take counsel of the whole nation and 
of God.” 





Tue Prixcrpia. This able abolition journal, ed- 
ited by Rev. William Goodell, has been suspended for 
afew weeks, in order to start anew on a permanent 
basis, and in an enlarged form. The next number is 
to appear the first week in April. The death of Mr. 
Samuel Wilde, the former proprietor, who always 
stood ready to meet deficiencies, has rendered it nec- 
essary to make the paper self-supporting, and for 
this an addition of two thousand subscribers is indis- 

nsable. Mr. J. W. Alden, formerly publisher of the 

Emancipator, has now become proprietor of the Prin- 
cipia, and will publish it at the cost to subscribers of 
$2 in advance. It is a good family paper of large 
size, and will contain the usual variety of miscellane- 
ous reading for the household, in addition to the anti- 
slavery articles and the news. Dr. Cheever will be 
acontributor. We wish our contemporary the fullest 
success. Published at 339 Pearl street, New York.— 
State League. 





>—_-——. 

Tue Inperenpent Suut our or Camp. We 
have received a copy of the Daily Eagle, published at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., containing a statement by a 
committee of the Sabbath-school of the Congregational 
church of that place, of which the following is the 
substance :— 

“That in June last, this school contributed $22.20, 
and forwarded it to the publisher of the New York In- 
dependent, with directions to furnish as maffy copies of 
that paper for four months as the money would pay 
for ; that the papers were sent and regularly received 
at the headquarters of the 3d Michigan Regiment on 
the Potomac; that Col. Daniel McConnell, then com- 
manding, declared the Independent an ‘ abolition paper,’ 
and ordered the copies received to be withheld from 
the men; that the soldiers did not, therefore, receive 
them, as you designed they should.” v 


ain 
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Raypeeey Enon Norrtu Copeeins. zE he scat 
burg (Va.) Express says: —“ Refugees from No 
‘arolina, and even eon Norfolk, have been arriving 
in this city for several days past in considerable num- 
bers. On ese, Ate six or eight wagons, ge" 
with negroes their effects, belonging to citizens « 
Edenton, who have been compelled to flee for safety 
from that , reached ndford. We presume 
there must have been at least fifty negroes with these 
a ee a ee Oe er ce ae oe 

refugees ity a points on 
the coast of North Carolina.” 





War has been and continues to be an indis- | 


DESPERATE NAVAL FIGHT IN HAMPTON 
ROADS. 


The U. 8. Frigate C Captured and Burned, and 
the Cumberland Sunk. with O00 of her Crew Drowned, 
by the Iron-Clad Rebel Steamer Merrimac—Opportune 
Arrival of the Ericsson Marine Battery “ Monitor,” 
and her Victorious Engagement. i 
Fortress Monroe, March 8. The dullness of 

Old Point was startled at 10 o’clock to-day by the 

announcement that a mysterious vessel, s to 

be the Merrimac, looking like a subm house, 
with the roof only above water, was moving down 
from Norfolk by the channel in front of Sewall’s 

Point batteries. Signal guns were also fired by the 

Cumberland and Congress to notify the Minnesota, 

St. Lawrence and Roanoke of approaching danger, 

and all was excitement in and about Fortress Monroe. 
There was nothing protruding above the water but 

a flagstaff flying the rebel flag, and a short smoke- 

stack. She moved along slowly, and turning into the 

channel leading to Newport News, steamed directly 
for the frigates Cumberland and Congress, which 
were lying at the mouth of James river. As soon as 
she came within range of the Cumberland, the latter 
opened on her with her heavy guns, but the balls 
struck and glanced off, having no more effect on her 
than peas from a popgun. Her ports were all closed, 
and she moved on in silence, but with a full head of 





team. 
| In the meantime, as the Merrimac was approaching 
| our two frigates on one side, the iron-clad steamers 
Yorktown and Jamestown came down James river, 
| and engaged our frigates on the other side. ‘The bat- 
| teries at Newport News also opened on the James- 
| town and Yorktown, and did all in their power to as- 
| sist the Cumberland and Congress, which, being sail- 
jing vessels, were at the mercy of the approaching 
| Steamers. 
| ‘The Merrimac in the meantime kept steadily on 
| her course, and slowly approached the Cumberland, 
| when she and the Congress, at the distance of 100 
yards, rained full broadsides on the iron-clad monster. 
The shot took no effect, glancing upward and flying 
off, having only the effect to check her progress for the 
/'moment. After receiving the first broadside of the 
| two frigates, she ran into the Cumberland, striking 
| her about midships, and literally laying open her sides. 
| She then drew off, tired a broadside into the disabled 
| ship, and again dashed against her with her iron-clad 
prow, and, knocking in her side, left her to sink, 
| while she engaged the Congress, which lay about a 
| quarter of a mile distant. 
The Congress in the meantime kept up a sharp en- 
gagement with the Yorktown and Jamestown, and 


j 


the hopelessness of resisting the iron-clad steamer, at 
/once struck her colors. Her crew had been dis- 
charged several days before, and three companies of 
the Naval Brigade had been put on board temporarily, 
}until she could be relieved by the St. Lawrence, 
which was to have gone up on Monday to take ber 
position as one of the blockading vessels of James 
river. On the Congress striking her colors, the 
Jamestown approached, and took from on board her 
all her officers as prisoners, but allowed the crew to 
escape in boats. The vessel being thus cleared was 
fired by the rebels. 

The Merrimac and her two iron-clad companions 

then opened with shot and shell on Newport News 
| batteries, which briskly returned the fire. 
In the meantime, the steam frigate Minnesota hav- 
| ing partly got up steam, was being towed to the relief 
| of the two frigates, but did not get up until too late to 
jassist them. She was also followed up by the frigate 
St. Lawrence, which was taken in tow by several of 
| the small harbor steamers. 

In the meantime, night approached, thongh the 
| moon shone brightly, and nothing but the occasional 
| flashing of the guns could be seen. The Merrimac 
| was believed to be aground, as she remained stationa- 
| ry at the distance of a mile from the Minnesota, mak- 
| ing no attempt to attack or molest her. The Minne- 
| sota and St. Lawrence were both aground, at the same 
| time, on Sewall’s Point. 
| It was the intention of the Minnesota, with her 

picked and gallant crew, to run into close quarters 
| with the Merrimac, avoid her iron prow, and board 
her. This the Merrimac seemed not inclined to give 
her an opportunity to do, being afraid to have the 
| Minnesota crew approach her at close quarters when 
| aground. 
The rebel battery at Pig Point was enabled to join 
| in the combined attack on the Minnesota, and several 


| guns were fired at her from Sewall’s Point, as she 
{went up. None of them, however, struck her, but 
one or two of them passed over her. 


Bartimore, March 9. The boat left Old Point at 
}8 o’clock last night. About half an hour after she 
| left the wharf, the iron-clad Ericsson steamer Monitor 
| passed her going in, towed by a large steamer. The 
| Monitor undoubtedly reached Fortress Monroe by 9 
| o’clock, and immediately went into service. 


Avyotuer Dispatcu. The Monitor arrived at 10 
| last night, and went immediately to the protection of 
j the Minnesota, lying aground just below Newport 
| News. 

At7 A. M. to-day, the Merrimac, accompanied by 
| two wooden steamers, the Yorktown and Jamestown, 
|and several tugs, stood out toward the Minnesota, and 
| opened fire. The Monitor met them at once and re- 
| turned the fire, when the enemy’s vessel retired, ex- 
|cept the Merrimac. The two iron-clad vessels fought, 
| part of the time touching each other, from 8 A. M. 
| until noon, when the Merrimac retreated. Whether 
| she is injured or not, it is impossible to say. One 
account, however, says she was ina sinking condition. 
| Lieut. J. M. Worden, who commanded the Monitor, 
| handled her with great skill, assisted by Chief Engi- 
| neer Stuners. 

The Monitor is uninjured, and ready at any moment 
to repel another attack. 


The Norfolk Day Book contains a highly colored ac- 
count of Saturday’s fight, and pays a great compli- 
| ment to the bravery of the crew of the Cumberland, 
| and admits that some of the shot from her entered the 
| Merrimac. One shell killed 17 men, and wounded 
| Capt. Buchanan, who subsequently died. 


~-<- —-——----— 
| Wasnineton, March 10.—Tue Caprure or THE 
| Georoia Forts. An official despatch from Commo- 
| dore Dupont, dated Flag Ship Mohican, harbor Fer- 
| nandina, Florida, March 4, 1862, says— 


“JT had the honor to inform you, in my last des- 
patch, that the expedition for Fernandina was equip- 
| ped,and waiting only for suitable weather to sail from 
| Port Royal. I have now the pleasure to inform you 
‘that Iam in full possession of Cumberland Island and 
ithe Sound of Fernandina and Amelia Island, and 
| the river and town of St. Mary’s. 

We came to anchor in Cumberland Sound at half- 
past 10, on the morning of the 2d, to make an examin- 
ation of the channel and wait for the tide. Here I 
\Jearned from a “ contraband,” who had been picked 
| upat sea by Commander Lanier, and from the neigh- 
| boring residents on Cumberland Island, that the reb- 


| els had abandoned in haste the whole of the defences 


| of Fernandina, retreating from Amelia Island, carry- 
| ing with them such of their munitions as their precip- 
| itate flight would allow.” 

| > 

| The Evacuation of Manassas— Rebel Army in Full 
| Retreat for Richmond. The following special despateh, 
'dated Washington, March 11th, appears in the New 
| York Herald :— 

“ Great excitement exists here over the news of the 
| evacuation of Manassas. No details of the occupation 
jof the place by the Federal troops has as yet been re- 
'ceived. The rebels had all precipitately fled before 
|our forces took possession. All their fortifications 
| were abandoned, as were those at Centreville and on 
The rebel army is in full retreat 


| the Lower Potomac. 


| toward Richmond.” 


Gen. McClellan has taken up his headquarters at 
| Fairfax Court House. 
| Col. Averill, with a large body of cavalry, entered 
| the rebel works at Manassas Junction, and bivouacked 
| for the night amidst the ruins of the rebel stronghold. 
Log hats ample to accommodate 30,000 troops re- 
|main. Heaps of dead horses cover the fields in the 
| vicinity. Log huts are strewn all along between Cen- 
treville and Manassas. The railroad track is undis- 
turbed, except the bridges. The stone bridge across 
Bull Run, on the Warrenton turnpike, is blown up, as 
also the bridge across Cog Run between Centreville 
and Manassas. 

Everything at Manassas indicates a precipitate re- 
treat of the rebels. All the log huts are standing, 
and an immense number of canvass tents. Some 
caissons were found, but no guns. Piles of bullets and 
cartridges were left in the tents, and immense quanti- 
ties of quartermasters’ stores. In one were dis- 
covered about 30,000 bushels of corn which had been 
set fire to, and which was still smouldering. The 
troops found abundant rebel trophies, pack-saddles, 
army orders, muskets, revolvers, bowie-knives, letters, 
&c. Over 1000 pack-saddles were found, all new, and 
marked C. 8. A. 

The ie of the vicinity state, that prior to the 
evacuation, there were 100,000 rebel troops at Manas- 
sas and Centreville. 








Severe Battle in Arkansas—The Rebel Army of the 
Southwest Defeated. Sv. Louis, March 10.—The fol- 
lowing is an official despatch to Major General McClel- 
lan :— 


«The army of the pentane under Gen. a 
after three days’ hard ting, gained a most 

rious victory over the combined forces of Van Dorn, 
McCulloch, Price and McIntosh, Our loss in killed 
and wounded is estimated at 1000. That of the ene- 





| having no regular crew on board of her, and seeing | 





Sprincrietp, (Mo.) March 10. 
A messenger, who arrived at three o'clock this 


morning, reports that the battle at Pea lasted 
peseealangeene y bry ony nly gy 
evening, and that our loss was about killed and 


wounded. by nara Some 5 Ppt en F mr 


army being completely surrounded. 
Dorn, Price, McCulloch and McIntosh are reported 
mortally wounded. The attack from the rear was 
made by Gen. McCulloch, and was met by Gen. Sigel, 
who routed him completely. His corps scattered in 
wild confusion. We have also captured a large 
amount of stores, cannon, teams and ammunition. 

_ This is the bloodiest conflict that has taken place 
since the war commenced. 


The Thirteenth Massachusetts — have cap- 
tured Martinsburg, Va., which is a large place with 
some good houses, five or six hotels, and a very large 
court house and jail. The rebels have destroyed an 
immense amount of property in this region, have torn 
up the railroad track, destroyed machine shops, &c., &c. 


Col. Geary. left Lovettsville on Friday night, and 
marching through Wheatland and Waterford, put the 
rebel forces to flight. Early the next morning he took 
unresisted possession of Leesburg, which they con- 
sidered one of their greatest strongholds, and the Stars 
and Stripes now wave over the town and the surround- 
ing forts. The rebel army, under Gen. Hill, fell back 
towards Middleburg. 


Brunswick (Georgia) has been evacuated by the 
rebels. They are known to have had at least 20 heavy 
guns there, which, it is believed, have been sent to 
strengthen Savannah. 


A despatch from Atlanta, Ga., says that the Federal 
troops have possession of Murfreesboro, and that Gen. 
A. Sydney Johnston has retreated to Decatur, Ala. 


New Madrid, Mo., has been completely invested by 
our forces. The rebels have between 5,000 and 10,000 
men, and four gunboats. Several of our men have 
been killed by shells from the gunboats. 


On the line of the Potomac, our gunboats on Sun- 
day captured the battery on Cockpit point. The 
rebels burnt their tents, the steamer Page and all the 
other craft in the creek. 


Gen. Hooker reports, from Budd’s ferry, that all the 
enemy’s batteries in front of his lines are abandoned, 
and their guns spiked. This raises the so-called block- 
ade of the Potomac. 


At the recent engagement between the U. S. gun- 
boats and a gbel battery on the Tennessee river, it is 
reported thaf the Confederates lost about twenty killed, 
and two hundred wounded. The enemy have fallen 
back three miles from the river. The rebel force en- 
gaged in the fight was 1,000 infantry, 500 cavalry, and 
six pieces of artillery. 

The Memphis Appeal advocates the burning of the 
city as the last resort, but the Mayor has issued a pro- 
clamation that any person detected in setting fire to 
houses should be immediately hung. 


Gen. Beauregard had left Jackson to take command 
at Island No. 10. A large number of transports were 
lying at the foot of the island to take off the troops in 
case of defeat. 


Thirty cannon have already been found at Colum- 
bus, which had been thrown away by the rebels in 
evacuating the place. 


t@- Among the rebel prisoners captured at Fort 
Donelson, and now at Evansville, Ind., is Col. J. B. 
Clay, grandson of the great Henry Clay. He is said 
to have been one of the staff of Gen. Buckner. 


tH On Thursday of last week, an attempt was 
discovered to blow up the Chain Bridge at Washing- 
ton. Eighty pounds of powder were found, with 
fuses, placed under the span of the bridge, so that the 
explosion would destroy the fabric. 


The village of Harper’s Ferry is half burned, 
scorched and blackened by the hand of secession, 
and is almost deserted by its inhabitants. Before 
General Banks came, it was said there were but six 
families in the town. Even our men, whospent sgpme 
time here last year, could hardly recognize it as the 
same place. 


t@> Brig. Gen. Jones has been placed in command 
of the rebel force at Pensacola, Gen. Bragg having 
taken charge of the defence of Mobile. 


Fearrvt Loss 1x One Reoiment. The 11th II- 
linois (in McClernand’s division) went into battle 
only 450 strong—the regiment being weak, and many 
being absent on detached duty. They came out with 
120 fit for service—330 being killed or wounded. 


Texas Journats. A year ago there were sixty 
papers published in Texas. There are now only ten. 
ee ae eR ea 


Reset Inpicgnation at New Orteans. The 
New Orleans papers are full of fight and defiance 
under the late adverse news : 


The Delta has a leader headed ‘“‘ The Only Issue,” 
which talks very plainly to men who feel shaky about 
their property. They must defend it with the sword, 
and drive back the foe who is now waging war for 
gain, or they will be reduced to a condition tenfold 
worse than slavery. The Crescent concludes an ar- 
ticle on the state of affairs with these words :— 


“We are glad to note that the disasters, instead of 
dispiriting our people, have aroused them to the high- 
est pitch of warlike excitement. Our whole popula- 
tion are eager for the fray, and all they want is a lea- 
derand arms. They are resolved to defend their glo- 
riously beautiful land to the last, and will do so. The 
same spirit, we are sure, animates the entire people 
of the Confederate States, and when they turn out 
en masse, as they shortly will, the enemy will find an 
unconquerable foe to encounter. The possession of 
the leading points will not give them the country. 
The occupation of the principal cities of the South 
will eventuate in no lasting advantage to them. 

Our people will retire into the interior, and in their 
mountains and swamps they will maintain a warfare 
which must ultimately prove successful.” 

iS OSE is SS eT ed 


SunsvuGcation.—[From the Richmond Dispatch.J|— 
We again reiterate what we have a hundred times 
said, that the subjugation of the South is impossible, 
and we would hold to the same conviction if every Southern 
city in the Mississippi Valley and on the Atlantic seaboard, 
were in Yankee hands. The South is an agricultural 
people, not dependent upon its cities, and its vitality 
and strength would be untouched, if each of them 
should fall. at once into Yankee hands, or be swallow- 
ed up by an earthquake. We are not quite sure but 
that if the government should take the proper precau- 
tion to remove the munitions of war from its cities, and 
to keep the public stores from falling into the enemy’s 
hands, it would even so much as weaken, in any con- 
siderable degree, its military operations, if the enemy 
should be permitted to seize and occupy a dozen of 
these imaginary centres of trade and power, the cities 
of the South, not one of which, happily, has any more 
influence on the power, prosperity, and the morals of 
the country, than a wart on the face of a giant. 


_ _> 


Renet Brorattry. The returned prisoners from 
Richmond report that eight or ten of their fellow-suf- 
ferers were shot for the offence of trying to get a little 
fresh air by going to the windows. What but slavery 
could inspire such infernal cruelty ? Can an instance 
be named where any thing like it has been perpetrated 
at the North on a Southern prisoner? The most ac- 
tive of the rebel Thugs, in instigating barbarities 
against the prisoners, appears to have been Col. Todd, 
brother of Mrs. President Lincoln. Let not this 
drunken and cowardly rascal be forgotten in the day 
of reckoning. His severities called forth the indignant 
remonstrances even of his own superiors, and he was 
finally removed from his post.— ournal, 


BaRBaRIty OF THE REBELS TO THEIR WouNDED. 
An officer of a Massachusetts Regiment writes from 
Camp Foster, Roanoke Island, Feb. 15th, that the 
rebels dug holes into which they threw their dead. 
In one hole, forty-five bodies were found, some of 
whom had wounds that could not have proved mortal, 
and it is the opinion of our surgeons that they were 
thrown in alive, and perished from the barbarity of 
their friends. 


t@ Jeff. Davis, in his last , talks of the 
“malignity and barbarity of the Northern States in 
the prosecution of the war.” A singular commentar 
on this brazen declaration is supplied by the dispatch 
of Gen. Halleck, announcing that forty-two of our 
men have been poisoned by eating food which had 
been drugged left in their way by the rebels of 
Arkansas. The Thugs of India could not conduct a 
war in a more brutal and cowardly manner than this. 
There is nothing like it on record in the modern war- 

of civilized nations. 





The Richmond Dispatch calls attention to mysterious 
writings on the wall, indicating that Union conspira- 
tors are at work. Among these writings are the fol- 





lowing: “Attention, Union men!” “ Watch and 
wait!” “The Union forever!” ‘The day is dawn- 
ing—the hour of deliverance a - 


It was these significant announcements that caused 


| 





More Stave-Carcuine spy THe Secoxn Onto 
Cavatrzy—How a Si was Delivered to his Secession 
Master, and How he Didu't Keep Him. The following 
spirited sketch (says the Cleveland Leader) is from a 
op in the Second Ohio Cavalry to his mother. 

tis dated Platte City, Missouri, F, 17th. It 
proves the truth of the charges that have been made 
of fugitives being returned by the commanding offi- 
cers, and then—to the honor of the Reserve, and of the 
brave boys who accomplished the feat—tells how a 
slave was rescued from his inhuman master, and sent 
to a land of freedom. We omit names and some other 
details that might get the writer into trouble with his 
officers if published :— 


“We had a big time the other night. A darkey ran 
away from his master, and came to Company —. He 
was a tellow, and we were going to take him with 
us to Fort Scott; but along came his old master with 
an order from the Colonel to hunt for his nigger. The 
Colonel was not to blame ; he had to obey his General. 
The old sinner had three men with him. We knew 
he was secesh, and we were awful mad. The darkey 
said: ‘Don’t let him take me; he wilt kill me.’ 
Our officers were mad too. When night came, one of 
our best boys came to me and said: ‘ Yankee, that 
slave must Leavenworth to-night.’ I was in for it. 
After roll, at 9 o’clock, we started. There were three 
of us. The boys’ names were , and , and 
myself. ; 

The boys were just thie right kind for such a thing— 
big, strong, and good pluck. I am not very large or 
very stout, but I like that kind of work. It was four 
miles to the old sinner’s house ; we went across lots to 
avoid the patrol. We got there about 11 o'clock. 
There was a light in the house ; we went up and looked 
through the window. Whata sight! three men, be- 
side the master, had the slave stripped and tied, and 
one of the men whipping him with a cowhide! 

Mother, I had read of such things, but never saw 
them before. It does not come home to read of them 
as it does to see them. There stood the slave, with 
his bare back bleeding—an awful sight ! 

We ran in, and C. told him to stop that. The mas- 
ter suid that it was his nigger, and he would lick him 
when he wanted to, and he hit the slave again. We 
had our revolvers out and ready. C. knocked the old 
fellow down with the butt of his revolver. The other 
men never said a word. 

We took the slave down, and had him put his clothes 
on. The boys stayed and watched, and as I knew 
the road to Leavenworth, I went part of the way with 
him, and showed him the way to go. The boys wait- 
ed till I came back.” 





Se Oi ak MMR tat «ad dnd a 
Gen. MansFiELp aNd Fucitive Staves. General 
Mansfield, who, in June last, forbade negroes to come 
within his lines, has entirely changed his opinions 
concerning the slaves, as appears fro.a a letter of his 
which we published the other day, and to which we 
now again refer, recapitulating the chief facts. It 
seems that the General in command of the Depart- 
ment of Virginia sent down to Newport News, where 
Gen. Manfield was stationed, for the purpose of col- 
lecting the money the contrabands had earned since 
they had come under the protection of the Union sol- 
diers. Gen. Mansfield resisted the payment of this 
money, and, in reply to a Commissioner sent down to 
make inquiries, sent the letter to which reference is 
made. He says that the negroes can be divided into 
four classes: Those who are abandoned by their mas- 
ters; those who have abandoned their masters; those 
who have been set at work for the Rebels against the 
United States Government; and free negroes. The 
queen arising what to do with them, Gen. Mansfield 
istinctly lays it down as his opinion that these ne- 
groes are not property, but persons held to labor in cer- 
tain States, nowhere else ; they are not bound to labor 
to the United States; consequently are not slaves to 
the United States; consequently the United States 
Government is not compelled to hold them as slaves, 
nor has it the right to take their wages, or prevent 
them from going whither they will. It is clear, also, 
says Gen. Manfield, that these negroes are not prison- 
ers of war, for they have not been taken in arms; on 
the contrary, they have run away to escape the neces- 
sity of bearing arms against the United States. There- 
fore he thinks and declares that all the earnings of the 
slaves should be paid to them, or taken care of for 
their use, and that they should be allowed to go about 
unrestrained of their freedom.—New York Tribune. 


——_—__—______ 


McCiecian on Stavery. The Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Post makes the following 
interesting statement :— 

“I was yesterday informed by one of General 
McClellan’s most intimate friends, that he approves 
most heartily the President’s emancipation proclama- 
tion, and that he has been very much misunderstood 
by the country generally as to his views on the slavery 
question, as it connects itself with the war. 

This friend asserts that General McClellan believes 
that the country will see no lasting peace until slavery 
is destroyed, and that he is not a pro-slavery man, as 
some persons have stated. It is further said of him, 
that as a soldier he has been careful of his words on 
all such matters, but that he has intended that no offi- 
cer of the Potomac army shall ever return a fugitive 
slave, and that the few isolated cases which have oc- 
curred have not met with his approbation. 

That he ordered the arrest of Gen. Stone is a well- 
known fact, and it is further known that when his at- 
tention has been repeatedly called to the fact that fu- 
gitive slaves were in the camps of the government 
troops across the river, he has replied that the com- 
mander of the army could not recognize any person 
as a slave.” 


—< 


Tue Case or Gen. Stone. The Washington 
correspondent of the Philadelphia Jnquirer, under 
date of Feb. 27, says :— 

“The Committee on the Conduct of the War have 
had before them Messrs. Paul Revere, Raymond, Col. 
Lee, and others of the returned prisoners from Rich- 
mond, who were taken at Ball's Bluff. Their testi- 
mony as to the position of the enemy, their numbers, 
and the locality of the ground, is highly important. 

“Their conviction is unanimous, that had Gen. 
Stone moved up the men he had crossed at Edward’s 
Ferry and attacked the rebels in the rear, he could 
have whipped them and drove them beyond Leesburg 
in less than an hour from the time the men left Ed- 
ward’s Ferry, only distant some three miles, and over 
a good ground unobstructed. 

“Col. Lee says they were taunted by the rebels 
with having been ‘sold,’ but he never knew that any 
men had crossed at Edward’s Ferry until be had re- 
turned here from Richmond.” 

—_-_> 


Fremont’sRe-ArromntmMENtT! President Lincoln 
has issued a War Order, dated March 11, in which it is 

** Ordered, That the country west of the Department 
of the Potomac, and east of the Department of the 
Mississippi, be a military department to be called a 
Mountain Department, and that the same be com- 
manded by Major General Fremont.” 

ES Ge tees eae 


Memonrrats or Jonn Brown or CuHartestown, 
Vinornia. The troops are distributed through the 
town in halls and empty houses. A part of the Mas- 
sachusetts Second occupy the court house where John 
Brown was tried. On the walls where secession has 
drawn an eagle only to deface it and inscribe “death 
before dishonor,” are written the names of the present 
occupants from Lynn and Salem and Boston. 

A Lynn shoemaker sits in the seat of the judge. 
The jury-box is filled with Salem sailors, and men 
from all Massachusetts form the audience. We have 
men on guard who will not alarm the country if a cow 
approaches. What citizen of Virginia would ever 
have imagined this two years ago; and who shall say 
that this is not a righteous retribution upon the rebels 
for their treatment of John Brown ? 


_>- - 


Secesn rx New Jersey. The Bridgeton (N. J.) 
Pioneer learns that, at a meeting about four miles 
from that place, the following question was debated: 
“ Have the Southern States a reasonable right to se- 
cede?” It was voted upon by the audience, and de- 
cided in the affirmative—forty-two to six. The meet- 
ing was largely attended, many not voting on either 
side. After voting in favor of secession, they retired 
ee the building, and gave cheers for the rebel Jeff. 

vis. 


— 





Way tue Resevs Arrornten a Fast Dax, In 
Jeff. Davis’s proclamation appointing a day of fasting, 
humiliation and prayer, he assigns this curious reason, 
among others :— 

“The termination of the provisional government 
offers a fitting occasion again to present ourselves in 
humiliation.’ 

Once in a while even a rebel can speak the truth. 
Davis was quite right in asserting that the South had 
reason to humiliate itself aver the deeds of its so-call- 
ed “ provisional government,.”—V. Y. Post. 


—_ 
=-_> 


The steamship Mississippi, while on her way to Ship 
Island, with Gen. Butler and staff on board, ran into 
Frying Pan Shoals, in Wilmington harbor, staving a 
large ‘hole in her bow. She was hauled off by the 
Mount Vernon, and has to Port Royal, 
where she will probably be repaired. 
army of the Potomac, by order of the Presi- 
corps, the first 

ell, and the 
others by Brigadiers General Sumner, Heintzelman, 





Keyes, and Major General Banks. 
A brief from Denver City states that a 
lasting all day place on the 21st 


ult, at Valverde, ten miles south of ia ome 
Sr sceeghes’- dugh daeRen, ot dee Uc arte, 
fry, amd ev man of his command, were killed at 
post, their cannon taken by the rebels. 


. 


Vattanpienam. The rebel newspapers down in 
Secessia are warmly complimenting Vallandigham 
for his speeches in © s, and opposition to 
the Lincoln administration. ‘Th inridge or- 
gans, North, have the same opinion of the man, and 


the votes of their representatives in Congres’ ire al- 
ways found to coincide with his. ‘The race of dowgh- 
Faces is not yet extinct. 


“His Mark.” A correspondent of the New Havert 
Journal, in a letter from Roanoke Island to that paper, 
say's that “in one company of the Wise Legion, out 
of sixty-four men but sé¥en conld sign their names, 
and in another of the same legion, out of fifty-cight 
men but five were able to accomplish it.’ Yet these 
are the men who scorn our free, educated Northern 
mechanics. 


A Stave Yoxe. A slave yoke, with two antler- 
like prongs to hinder runaways from getting through 
the bushes, the whole contrivance weighing five 
pounds, is now on exhibition at the Boston Union Mis- 
sion Fair. It was taken from the neck of a fugitive 
last September, on the Maryland side of the Upper 
Potomac, by a member of the First Massachusetts 
regiment, after two hours hard filing of the iron collar. 


DB The Philadelphia Saturday Post thinks the 
General we have to thank for the recent victories is 
General Activity. 


2@™ Old Toucey, that Yankee tool of the South, 

had the impudence to make a speech at a celebration 

of the 22d of February, at Hartford. He would have 

been better placed with Floyd or Cobb, his assoviates 

- the Buchanan Cabinet for the destruction of the 
Tnion. 


t@™ The rebel accounts of the fight at Roanoke 
Island told in glowing language that the celebrated 
Richmond Blues stood to their post till all were cut 
down but seven; but we now know that they all ran 
away but seven, who were killed or wounded. A 
fair specimen of Southern exaggeration. 


ta With most impious thought and feeling, the 
President of the Southern Confederacy appeals to the 
Supreme Providence for His support. A government 
founded upon fraud, falsehood and robbery, appeals 
to God for his protection! The Inaugural is a piece 
of brazen and foolish temerity. What he says, he 
does not believe in, and what he believes in, he does 
not say. 


I@™ Some editors seem still to entertain and try to 
spread the delusion, that the Union can be reorganized 
on a firm basis, and yet retain the disorganizing element 
slavery. It can’t be done. As well expect fire and 
gunpowder to come together without an explosion.— 
Northampton Free Press. 


tH John Stuart Mills, the able English writer on 
political economy, characterizes the rebellion of the 
South as “treason of the worst sort—a revolt against 
the highest form of collective authority—an attempt 
to tear up the very basis of legitimate power.” He 
also gives the English sympathizers with secession a 
good thrashing. 


T@~ N. T. Gray, of Washburn, has recently lost, 
by diptheria, five children out of a family of six. 
Two were buried in one grave the same day. 


t@~ James Redpath announces that the Haytian 
Government have concluded an arrangement with an 
English company, by which a line of steamers is to be 
at once established between New York and Port-fu- 
Prince for the conveyance of our emigrants. These 
steamers will start once a month. The first will 
leave New York on the twentieth of March. A col- 
ony of 100 will be ready for her. 


New EnGuann Femare Mepicat Courtece. The 
closing exercises of the fourteenth annual term took 
place at the College, Springfield street, in this city, last 
week. The exercises were opened with prayer by 
Rev. Dr. Barrows. The President, Micah Dyer, Jr., 
conferred the degree of M. D. upon the following 
named graduates :—Alida Cornelia Avery, Lebanon, 
N. Y.; Mary Green Baker, Middleborough; Helen 
Morton, Plymouth; Lucy Ellen Sewall, Melrose ; 
Helen Baker Worthing, New Bedford. Miss Avery 
and Worthing read their medical theses, and the vale- 
dictory address was given by Prof. Zakrzewska, on 
“ Woman and her Position.” 


Lapres’ Mepicat Acapemy. The third annual 
Levee of the Ladies’ Medical Academy was held in 
Mercantile Hall, Boston, on Wednesday of last week. 
Dr. William Symington Brown, the Principal, was 
presented with a valuable microscope, and Dr. Salis- 
bury with a silver goblet. The graduating exercises 
took place the next day in the same hall, when the 
following ladies received the Degree of M. D.;— Mary 
M. Rideout, Charlestown; Annie A. Crozier, Rox- 
bury; Anna M. Poole, Newburyport; Margaret B. 
Brown, Greenwood, Mass. 


Tue Curistran Examiner, for March, is publish- 
ed with the following table of contents: I. Lord Bacon ; 
II. The Wesleyan Doctrine of Christian Perfection ; 
III. Can we have an Art-Gallery; IV. Dr. Stanley 
and Arius; V. Schlosser and his Histories; VI. The 
Reformation and its Results; VII. The American 
Board; VIII. Review of Current Literature. The 
publishers offer new inducements to subscribers by 
proposing to furnish the Examiner in connection with 
the Atlantic Monthly and North American Review at 
reduced rates. 


(te Tue Strvupent anv Scnoormare is the title 
of a neat little work for young persons, published 
monthly, at one dollar per annum, by Galen James & 
Co., 15 Cornhill, Boston. It is among the best maga- 
zines for children now issued from the press. 





ADDITIONAL SUMS, 
Received for Twenty-Eighth Subscription- Anniversar y. 


Preston Anti-Slavery Society, by Jane Clemi- 
shaw, £8 
Leien Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society, by Elizabeth 
Fletcher, 
Ullverston Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society, by Ann 
Fleteber Jackson, 5 
Sarah Elizabeth Palmer, Reading, 2 
Mary Palmer, “6 1 
Elizabeth P. Nichol, Edinburgh, 2 
Other friends, by Jane Wigham, Edinburgh, 12 
$2.00 
2.00 


ecooso co 8 
ecocoo co 2 





Joel Smith, Leominster, Mass., 
George W. Stacy, Milford, ‘ 





A CARD.—By way of redeeming the failures attendant 
upon the Tableaux Exhibition of March 5th, at the At- 
tucks Commemoration, arrangements are being made for 
an early repetition, and under circumstances insuring suc- 
cess. Due notice will be given of time and place. 

Boston, March 12, 1862. WILLIAM C. NELL. 

“THE GOLDEN HOUR,” AND “THE BLACK 
MAN'S FUTURE IN THE SOUTHERN STATES.” 
M. D. Conway, of Cincinnati, will lecture on the for- 
mer subject, and Freperick Doverass on the last, in this 
State, wherever wanted, during the next two weeks. 

Arrangements for their Lectures may be made on appli. 
cation to JAMES M. STONE, 22 Bromfield street, 

Merch 4, 








GF ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION AT FYAN- 
NIS.—There will be an Anti-Slavery Convention at !lyan- 
nis, on Saturday and Sunday, the 15th and 16th of 
March. Cape Cod, hitherto, has never needed arguments, 
or even appeals, to crowd its largest halls, where the causo 
of Humanity and the Slave was to he the theme. -PARKER 
Pittspury and BE. H. Hevweep will be present. 





ta NENRY C. WRIGHT will hold meetings in 


Foxboro’, Sunday, March 16. 
West Gloucester, “ “« 3. 
Hopedate and Milford, “ « 30. 
Essex, « “« +6. 





(3 EMANCIPATION LEAGUE.—The closing lecture 
will be given at Tremont Temple, on Wednesday evening, 
March 19, by Rev. MONCURE D. CONWAY. Subject— 
“The Golden Hour.” A ticket, admitting a gentleman 
and lady, 25 cents. 





te" REV. CHARLES SPEAR will deliver an address 
in the Congregational Church at East Cambridge, on Sun~ 
day evening next, at 7 o'clock. Swhject—Oriminal Re~ 
form, 


ia" MERCY B. JACKSON, M. D., bas removed to 
695 Washington street, 24 door North of Warren. Par. 
ticular attention paid to Diseases of Women and Children, 
References.—Lauther Clark, M. D.; David Thayer, M. D. 
Office hours from 2 to 4, P. M. 

















“INDUCEMENTS TO SUBSCRIBE. 


O New Subscribers the present year, the CHRIS- 
TIAN EXAMINER & ATLANTIC MONTH- 
LY will be furnished for $5.00 a year; the CHRIS- 
TIAN EXAMINER AND NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW will be furnished for $7.00 a year; the 
CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW, and ATLANTIC MONTHLY, will be 
furnished for $9.00 a year. 
Payment in advance ta agcompany the order in all 





cases. 
A few su ean be received on the above 
terms, ing with Toe Examiner for January, 





1862, the first number of the current volume. 
March 
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For the Liberator. 
MY OHILDHOOD HOME. 


BY KR. BURGESS. 


I love the scenes of childhood, 
And childhood’s happy home, 

The streamlet and the wildwood, 
Where oft we lov’d to roam. 


No tree in all the forest 
But seems a chosen friend ; 
No frail and fragile flow’ret 
But seems to comprehend. 


The bank so steep and mossy, 
Where oft we played of yore, 

Or lay from morn till gloaming, 
Absorb’d in Grecian lore. 


Yon stream, 90 bright and macy, 
Where angling Jong and late, 
We strof'd in childish prattle, 
Nor dream’d of after fate. 
The mansion old and shady ; 
The pines we planted, dead ; 
Within, the same old chambers, 
Whence saimted spirits fied. 


There, long their voices sounded 
Like music m oar ears, 

A sister's and a mothers,— 
I cannot hold my tears’ 


They drop upen the threshold, 
Where oft we cat in love ; 
Upon the sarabs they planted, 
Before they went above. 
©, Messed ones in glory! 
The angels mart de gind, 
Ye led as unto Jesus 
Ly gentle ways ys bad! 
1 miss wpow the plsygroand 
The old aceustom'd shade ; 
The coo) and tiny arbor 
Has borg age deray'd- 
1 miss the gorgeom maples 
In satemn hues so bright ; 
Bat still owr Eden valley 
Is full of goides light? 
How all has chang’d, dear brother, 
Simee you and I were here ’ 
Gone are the springtime blossoms, 
And all is brown and sere. 


Gone are the merry voices, 
And gone the metry heart ; 

For all owr present laughter 
Is fore’d by siekly art. 


Then, let us seek, dear brother, 
A rest beyond the tomb, 
Where sainted ones are waiting 
To shout a ‘‘ Welcome Home !” 
Boston, Feb. 13, 1862. 


> 
For the Liberator. 


T) THE THIRTEENTH MAINE REGIMENT. 
On whose banner is inscribed, ‘‘ We strike for the Union 
and man's birthright, Freedom.” 

Aye, noble sons of the Pine Tree State, 
Press forward with vigor, nor longer wait ; 
But dash at the foe with a freeman’s zest, 
And release the bondmen at God’s behest! 


The scroll on your banner is helmet strong 
To confront the rebels, and conquer wrong ; 
Press on with vigor, and hold it high— 

The rebels shall see it, and quickly fly. 


The slave shall see it, and, hurrying fast, 
Will smile at its promise, nor heed the past ; 
But his soul, elate with Liberty’s breath, 
Will rush on to join you in life or death. 


Strike for the standard on whose silken fold 
Blafons man’s birthright in letters of gold ! 
Strike for the Union, and Linerty too— 
Then will your prowess the rebels subdue. 


The Union you fight for is one without slaves— 
Then rush to the battle, and conquer, ye braves ! 
The sword of the Lord shall victory win, 

For his battle is waged when ye fight against sin. 


Boston, March 6, 1862. 


Mercy B. Jackson. 





—— -—_—- 


‘Diteiiie, (CN. J.) Guardian. 
WAITING FOR DAY. 


BY A. GIBBS CAMPBELL. 
I looked from the mountain height, and saw 
Rapine assume the robes of law! 
Justice I saw driven out apace, 
While Robbery climbed to the highest place. 
Humanity, trampled down in the street, 
Lay bleeding beneath unholy fect. 
And rulers, and priests, and people, all 
Quickly responded to Rapine’s call, 
And shouted aloud, “‘ Henceforth art thou 
The only God to whom we will bow.” 
A chosen few there were, indeed, 
Who would not swear to the robber-creed ; 
But disturbed the nation’s wicked rest, 
Pleading the cause of the poor oppressed ; 
And they were hissed, and hooted, and curst, 
As though of all men they were the worst. 
But they still kept faith in God, and some 
Attested that faith by martyrdom. 
Fair Freedom, wounded, hid away, 
And dared not walk in the light of day ; 
But Rapine, bolder and bolder giown, 
Swore that the nation was all his own : 
And over it now his black flag waves, 
A nation once free,—now a nation of slaves! 


Its sun has set, and a starless night 
Drops, like a curtain, before my sight ! 
° * * * * 


I look again from the mountain height, 
To catch the first gleam of morning light. 
I hear the first shot of a distant gun, 
Which speaks of a battle just begun— 
The hurried tramp of armed hosts I hear, 
Whose martial tread shakes a hemisphere. 
By the cannon’s fitful glare, I behold 
Two banners over the field unrolled ; 

On one shine the stars with waving light, 
The other is black as Slavery’s night ; 
Two hostile armies, in battle array, 

Each eager to enter the terrible fray ; 
One eager to fight for Rapine’s throne, 
The other willing to let him alone ; 


But-no sure gleam of coming morn 
Through the gloom of this rayless night is borne. 


Yet I know that a brighter day shall rise 
To cheer our hearts, and gladden our eyes. 


Justice and Law shall resume their sway, 
While Rapiue and Robbery slink away. 
Humanity, lifted up from the dust, 

No more by violence shall be crushed— 


For Christ our Lord shall come and reign— 
His glance shall shatter each poor slave’s chain ; 


And whatever shall dare obstruct his path 
Shall be swept away by Jehovah's wrath. 


And that day, by prophets long foretold, 
Shall its brightest glories all unfold ! 


For its speedy coming let us pray : 
Oh ! hasten, dear Lord, the perfect day ! 
MAROH. 
A nation waits, oh earth, (like thee,) 
With bleeding heart, and anxious gaze ; 
Till war's wild winter cease to be, 





MISSIOWARY DISHONESTY. 


Rev. Samuel M. Worcester, of Salem, Recording 
Secretary of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, has a long article in the January 
number of the American Theological Review, the pur- 
pose of which is to correct certain erroneous state- 
ments in the “Memorial Volume” lately published 
by Dr. Anderson, purporting to give a true account 
of “the first fifty years” of the operations of the 
Board. 

The following paragraph from that article will 
show the writer’s conviction, not only of the import- 
ance of truthfulness and accuracy in a work purport- 
ing to be historical, (like the Memorial Volume,) but 
of the imperative duty of correcting errors in such a 
work, even though the correction involv@ labor and 
expense :— 

“It has long been our conviction, therefore, that 
those who have the opportunity and the power of at- 
tempting the correction of such errors as, uncorrected, 
will inevitably become a part of accredited history, 
should not shrink from the duty which, according to 
the Gotpex Rure, they imperatively owe to the 
generations of the future. And such is the design of 
this Memorial Volume, such the acknowledged im- 
portance of accuracy in every statement, such will be 
the estimation in which it will be held, as an author- 
ity for citation or reference, that it would be incom- 
parably better to expunge, or rewrite, whole pages 
and whole chapters, than that any material misconcep- 
tion and misrepresentation of a single fact, in the his- 
tory of the American Board, should be circulated 
through the world, and transmitted to posterity, under 
the full sanction, seemingly, of its own consecrated 
seal.”’—p. 95. 

The errors which Dr. Worcester has thus seriously 
ect himself to correct are certain statements made in 
the “‘ Memorial Volume” respecting “the founders ” 
of the Board, and the true period when its first half 
century commenced. Controverting Dr. Anderson's 
statement that the Board assumed its national charac- 
ter in 1813, and that “ twenty-six corporate members ” 
were “its founders,” its “ originators,’””’ Dr. Worces- 
ter claims the high credit of originating and founding 
the Board for his father and one other person ; and 
further claims that these two gentlemen, assisted by 
three others, framed the Constitution of the Board, 
substantially the same as its present one, in 1810. It 
is to be hoped that, if these alterations are needed, to 
bring the “‘ Memorial Volume ” into conformity with 
fact, they may be made, and we counsel the critic to 
persevere in his efforts until they shall be made, even 
though some valuable time “at the meetings of the 
Board ” be spent in an effort to convince the members 
of that body of the superiority of truth over error, 
and of the expediency of adhering to truth in their 
statements. 

It appears, however, that when the subject of slave- 
ry is in question, Dr. Worcester does not find truth 
and accuracy so very important. Speaking further 
of the contents of the “ Memorial Volume,” he says— 


“On the relations of the Board to slavery, there is 


the Metayer. 
progress commended by history as the true policy to 
be pursued with respect to the slaves of this country. 
I take leave to ask the attention of the friends of the 
colored race to this suggestion, which seems not to 
have occurred to any of them in this anxious inqui- 
ry—‘ What is to be done with the emancipated slaves 
of the South?” 


and nothing mortifies him so much as to be obliged to 
condescend to persuade his inferiors. Wherever the 
law allows it, and the nature of the work can afford it, 
therefore, he will generally prefer the service of slaves 
to that of freemen. 
co can afford the expense of slave cultivation. The 
raising of corn, it seems, in the present time can- 
not.” 


ton had scarcely been thought of in this country. He 
continues :— 


succeeded a species of farmers, known at present in 
France by the name of metayers. 


disuse in England, that at present I know no English 
name for them. The proprietor furnished them with 
the seed, cattle, and instruments of husbandry, the 





but little said. We may presume, from the experi- 
ence of the past, that the volume, in this respect, will 
be unsatisfactory to many ; and we should have been 
pleased if there had been more fullness and explicit- 
ness on this subject. But we do hope that we have 
heard the last of it at the meetings of the Board.”— 
p- 92. 

During the controversies respecting slavery which 
have agitated the Board more or less during the last 
twenty years, Dr. Worcester has invariably acted 
with the pro-slavery majority in that body, has up- 
held the Prudential Committee in its maintenance of 
slavery in the Cherokee and Choctaw churches, and 
has thrown the whole weight of his influence against 
the small remonstrating minority, Moreover, his 


ticated statements proving the following things ;— 
systematic unfairness and disingenuousness practised 
by the Prudential Committee against these remon- 


gross evasions, sophistries and deceptions in their 
documents attempting to justify this policy; the al- 
lowance, in their Indian churches, not only of the 


but of the open burning alive of one church-member 
by another, without either process of law or church- 
discipline against the murderess, and without the 
slightest action by the Prudential Committee against 
their missionary, who was an “accomplice after the 
fact” in this horrible murder. 


, 


purporting to be historical, a large class of facts, con- 
spicuous in the Board’s past history, and essential to 
a correct understanding of its character, has been 
carefully suppressed ; that in the same volume other 
things have been grossly misstated; and that, after 
the exposure of those omissions and misstatements, 
alterations were made in the fourth edition of the 
same work, which seeming, and on/y seeming, to give 
admission to this part of the Board’s history, continue 


atoning for it. 

These facts, with details of evidence demonstrating 
their truth, have been laid before Dr. Worcester. 
What impression do they make upon him? How 
much does he care that the Secretaries and the Pru- 
dential Committee have not only upheld slavery, but 
upheld it by a long course of dishonest maneuvring, 
including many instances of direct deception, and 
ended with the attempt to conceal their guilt by fal- 
sifying the history of their first half century ? 

He coolly admits that the Memorial Volume, “ in 


gently intimates that he himself would have been 
** pleased if there had been more fullness and explicit- 
ness on this subject”; but he concludes, with a fer- 
vor evidently coming straight from the heart—“ But 
we do hope that we have heard the last of it at the 
meetings of the Board.” 

The contrast (both of feeling expressed and of ac- 
tion proposed) between these two cases is noteworthy 
and instructive. 

When it is merely the maintenance, by his pious 
and reverend associates, of a system of caste in 
America like that which they oppose in India, (inelud- 
ing, like that, occasional burnings alive of the inferi- 
or class,) he earnestly deprecates, not this state of 
things, but all complaint respecting it, and all further 
attempts to call to account those who have established 
and upheld it. 

When, on the other hand, the question is whether 
his venerable father had more or fewer associates in 
the original formation of the ‘‘ American Board,” and 
whether that institution was founded in one year or 
another, then truth, accuracy and justice are seen to 
be of the very highest importance; then no labor, no 
expense, and no interference with the repose of the 
Board will be misplaced (he thinks) in the attempt to 
rectify its errors. 

This position of Dr. Worcester naturally brings to 
mind, not only the difference it makes to a man 
whether it be his ox, or merely his neighbor’s, that 
is gored, but that narrative, handed down to us from 
ancient times, of a great conference-meeting, where 
various animals assembled for penitential exhorta- 
tion and confession. The lion, the tiger, the wolf and 
the bear confessed the destruction of numerous lives 
for the gratification of their appetites, and their of- 
fences were passed by as venial. The ass acknowl- 
edged having once, under the pressure of hunger, 
nibbled without leave some of the parson’s grass. He 
was immediately condemned, as a wretch unworthy 
to live.—c. K. w. 


- 


Casu Berrer THAN THE Lasn. The New York 
Times says the contrabands at Fortress Monroe, under 
Gen. Wool’s system of cash rs. lash as a motive, “have 

for their own support, saved very large sums to 
Government, and accumulated a fund of over three 
thousand dollars in the Quartermaster’s hands.”” Does 
not this fact furnish a satisfactory and conclusive an- 
swer to the question so often asked—“ What would 








you do with the slaves?” 


j you schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, because I 
| must have more traffic; and neither your interest nor 


.of slave culture.” 
| country—more labor and better—more profit and more 
welllth. 
And the sovereigns of this country are with reason 
| enough jealous of the great lords of the cotton fields, 


attention has been called to detailed and well-authen- | 


strants, through this whole period of twenty years; | 


Further, the attention of Dr. Worcester has been | 
called to the fact thatin this “Memorial Volume,’ | oe 5 teeta i 

| that custom governs wholly in the Metayer system, 
| while the joint account system with us is governed by 
special contract. 
| of Tuscany, says:—“ This connection is often the 
} subject of a contract to define certain services and cer- 
| tain payments to which the metayer binds himself; 
| nevertheless, the differences in the obligations of 


| one such contract and another are inconsiderable; 
| usage governs alike all these engagements, and sup- 


and aggravate the original dishonesty, instead of | 
; and the landlord who attempted to depart from usage, 


| who exacted more than his neighbor, who took for 


| was 





this respect, will be unsatisfactory to many;” he | r 
| (the farm) as a patrimony, and never think of renew- 


| ing the lease, but go on from generation to generation, 
| on the same terms, without writings or registries.” 





METAYERS. 


Civilization in Europe has advanced the slave to 
This, it seems to me, is the normal 


Adam Smith says :— 
“The pride of mar makes him love to domineer, 


The planting of sugar and tobac- 


This was written in 1775, before the culture of cot- 


“ To the slave cultivators of ancient times gradually 


They are calied in 


Latin Colom Partiarii. They have been so long in 


whole stock, in short, necessary for cultivating the 
farm. The produce was divided equally between the 
proprietor and the farmer, after setting aside what 
was necessary for keeping up the stock, which was re- 
stored to the proprietor when the farmer either quit- 
ted or was turned out of the farm.” * oe 

“Such tenants, being freemen, are capable of ac- 
quiring property ; and having a certain proportion of 
the produce of the land, they have a plain interest that 
the whole produce should be as great as possible, in 
order that their own proportion may be so A slave, 
on the contrary, who can acquire nothing but his 
maintenance, consults his own ease by making the 
land produce as little as possible over and above that 
maintenance. It is probable that it was partly on ac- 
count of this advantage, and partly on account of the 
encroachments which the sovereigns, always jealous 
of the great lords, gradually encouraged their villains 
to make upon their authority, and which seems, at 
least, to have been such as rendered this species of ser- 
vitude altogether inconvenient, that tegure in villa- 
nage gradually wore out through the greater part of 
Europe. The time and manner, however, in which 
so important a revolution was brought about, is one of 
the most obscure points in modern history.” 


According to Dr. Smith, then, the parallel appears 
to be about perfect between the condition of society in 
Europe in ancient times, which brought about the ex- 
tinction of slavery there, and its condition in this coun- 
try now, which is bringing about the same thing here. 
The self-interest of every man, he scarce knows how— 
the religion of commerce, is spreading its influence to 
encourage and stimulate a more profitable system than 
the slave culture of the South. We wanta better 
and safer market there ; an augmented production to 
create an augmented consumption of values. We 
want to accommodate the South with greater supplies, 
and we want the South to accommodate us by paying 
for them, which it appears to be unable or unwilling 
to do under slave culture. The spirit of Commerce 
speaks inarticulately, but forcibly, to the South— 
“Get more capital; get more intelligence ; I will send 


my desire can be accommodated under your system 
It is the old teaching in a new 


and very properly and inevitably encourage their vil- 





mile. Now, it would be strange indeed, if an experi- 

Dew waon coneah pualeee anten-doumeroranaon 
uce ? 

Entire ueapendiomsie of the armed and 

ized whites than resulted in the British 

where the whites were so enormously outnumbered.” 

This is an important view to those who need to 
have it proved that it is safer to hold men as slaves 
than as freemen. But the case may be put in a much 
stronger light. 

The area of the slave States—all of them, for I 
see no propriety in omitting Texas—is 927,000 square 
miles. The entire white population of those States, 
in 1860, was 8,275,000, not 10,000,000, as Mr. Webb 
states it; slaves 4,000,000. These figures give 8 9-10 
whites to the square mile, and 438-10 slaves. Here is 
the comparison :—In the British slave territory, 16 
blacks and 1 white to the square mile, and sixteen 
times as many black inhabitants as white ; and accom- 
plished emancipation peaceful. In the American slave 
territory, 8 9-10 whites and 4 3-10 blacks to the square 
mile, and more than twice as many whites as blacks ; 
and anticipated emancipation involves the “ horrors of 
St. Domingo”! Add to these contrasts another con- 
sideration:—The British slave territory, composed of 
islands, was cut off froth help from the outside in the 
event of disturbances ; our slave territory is watched 
by twenty millions of freemen ready to control any 
disorders, if any were possible, resulting from eman- 
cipation as an act of justice and humanity. Is it ig- 
norance, cowardice, stupidity or depravity, or all com- 
bined, that conjures up this bugbear of the dangers of 
emancipation ? B. 


WAR AND PUBLIC MORALS AND HONOR. 


Extract from “A Discourse delivered before the 
Executive and Legislative Departments of the Gov- 
ernment of Massachusetts, at the Annual Election. 
Wednesday, Jan. 1, 1862, by Rev. Witt1am Rovun- 
SEVILLE ALGER” :— 


The connection of WAR with public morals and 
national honor is so close and broad, and so promi- 
nent at this moment, that ] must ask your attention 
to some thoughts on it. A subtle fallacy underlies 
the popular admiration for war, and hardly any other 
error has been so injurious as the popular misestimate 
of military glory. The only ultimate good of bu- 
man nature is the fruition of its functions. The 
greater the power and freedom for this, the greater 
the good. Energy is the agent by which all fruition 
is secured. Energy, therefore, is the chiefest de- 
sideratum, the greatest virtue; energy, to repe 
death and disease, to preserve life and health, to sus- 
tain activity. Of course this is as true of a nation 
as it is of an individual. Now in war is summoned 
up and put forth incomparably more energy than in 
any other exigency. At no other time does a peo- 
ple so keenly feel its life in all its limbs, thrilling 
with electric pulsations; is its conscious supply of 
will and purpose so exuberant, its me est so 
dilated, its total experience so variously heightened. 
A colossal army, at the waving of the emblem of 
native land, precipitating themselves into the deadly 
hell of battle, to conquer or-die in a good cause, is 
the most dazzling embodiment of valor and selt- 
sacrifice ever seen below the heavens. It is but 
natural that the spectacle should captivate and set 
men wild with admiration. Yet in giving way to 
the impulse to glorify war, and to laurel and deify 
its champions, their minds are blurred by pernicious 
sophistries. In the first place, war does not create— 
it only directs and expends—the energy so vehement- 











fies its evil, but must be that which prophecies its | 
perfection. Therefore it shrinks from the passions 
of war to live with the principles of virtue. 


He that in fight diminishes mankind, 
Does no addition to his stature find ; 
But he that dves a noble nature show, 
Obliging others, still does higher grow. 


wide-spread poverty and woe, to result from this 
resent war Fon It will all be due virtually to 
the unhallowed wilfulness of a party of slave-mas- 
ters who forced the issue on us, and would not suffer 
it to be prevented. In its origin, then, there was no 
glory, but boundless disgrace. It was an eruption 
of evil actions from a pit of evil ions. And in 
the war itself, so far, I can see only incidental cause 


No one can compute the details of anguish, of | 


and all separated from “ home, sweet home» 
so many of you are blessed with a fat)... "°°" 
and a mother’s love. 

Little Lucinda was not more than sid 
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for exultation, much ter cause for sorrow. Were 
it a war prosecuted by the aroused spirit of freedom 
and justice to vindicate the rights of all, rescue the 
down-trodden victims of wrong, cleanse our national 
banner, adjust our constitution to the principles of 
true democracy and religion, there would be a re- 
deeming glory in its cause and motive which might 
call on our pulses to dance for joy. But it does not 
seem to be such a conflict. It appears much more 
like the pride of the country leaping up to avenge 
an insult, the interest of the country rallying to sup- 
port its authority and immunities. This is an im- 
perative duty, whose determined performance 1s m- 
finitely better than submission to the encroachments 
of wrong. But the opportunity is not a boon to sing 
p@ans over. 
war aiming simply to place things as they were be- 
fore, returning fugitive slaves to their masters, de- 
creeing no act for the enlargement of the freedom 
of the people, must feel oppressed with grief rather 
than electrified with gratitude. He can only cling 
to the hope that, as the panorama rolls on, to the 
lurid accompaniments of battle, by and by the dis- 
mal scenes will burst asunder and suddenly reveal 
an act of compensating good, an act of sublime 
splendor—amillions of men going free, with broken 
fetters, tears of joy, and hymns to God. Nor let 
any over-nice constructionist deem it treason to the 
organic law of the land to wish sucha result. The 
Constitution is mighty and venerable; but the con- 
vulsions of a crisis like this snap many ties; and new 
legislation can modify and mend. 
As veers the wind so shifts the pilot’s art ; 
Who saves the ship may well reset the chart. 


Yet in immediate connection with this overshadow- 
ing calamity of civil war, the discriminating moral- 
ist, as well as another, perceives that there has ac- 
tually been an outbreak of glory illuminating the 
whole land. But he, unlike the superficial observer, 
recognizes the genuine origin and purport of that 
glory, and ascribes it to its substantial cause, not to 
its mere occasion; to the virtues of the people, not 
to the war. The sublime enthusiasm with which, at 
the call of their country, half a million gallant men 
extficated themselves from the ties of home and 
business, and sprang into the mortal field ; the heroic 
elevation of sentiment with which the women yield- 
ed up their beloved ones to the hazards of the con- 
flict, and resolygd themselves into a committee of the 
whole for supplying the wants of the camp and the 
hospital ; the voluntary assumption of sacrifices, hard- 
ships and perils, by all classes, in response to the 
exigency of the public weal—this, however alloyed 
by the intermixture of baser matter, this is the daz- 
zling glory of the hour. Let it not be blasphemed 
by a profane identification of it with feats of brute 
strength, butchery and devastation, or with the bril- 
liant antics of ambition and the rampant egotism of 
victory. Rather let the wrecks of fortunes, the 
fumes of carnage, the smoke of conflagrations, the 
groans of the wounded, the heaps of the dead, the 





ly sympathized with. Faith, love, harmonious ex- 


eace,—are the generators and storers up of power. 
late, strife, terror, ravaging spasms,—the normal 


from its treasuries in the souls of a loyal people, and 


fence or destruction. War is a wasteful exhibition 





lains to make encroachments upon their authority. 
These rattlesnake lords have been threatening noisily 


shake their noisy appendages—“ Don’t tread upon 
me !’’—while commerce, and science, and religion, and 
philanthropy, with war in harness, are driving the 
car of progress through their fields and over their 


| bodies with no more regard to their “ Don’t tread upon 
|me!” than to the hissing of the reptiles who lie 


: : <> s : }in the path of human advancement, wi 8 
ordinary wickedness necessarily inherent in slavery, | pa m Wheat ae 


enough to see that, if they do not get out of the way, 
they must be crushed to death. Again, it is the old 


| teaching in a new country—“ No resistance to the le- 


gitimate sovereignty of freedom and truth and right 
in human society.” 

The Metayer culture does not differ essentially 
from the custom of taking a farm upon shares in 
The chief distinction appears to be, 


Sismondi, however, speaking chiefly 


plies the stipulations which have not been expressed ; 


the basis of the agreement anything but the equal di- 
vision of the crops, would render himself so odious, 
he would be so sure of not obtaining a metayer who 
an honest man, that the contract of all the 
metayers may be considered as identical, at least in 
each province, and never gives rise to any competi- 
ticn among peasants in search of employment, or any 
offer to cultivate the soil on cheaper terms than one 
another.” To the same effect Chateauvieux, speak- 
ing of the metayers of Piedmont: “They consider it 


I find these extracts from Sismondi and Chateau- 
vieux in John Stuart Mill’s “ Principles of Political 
Economy,” to which I refer the reader for an ap- 
proving and most interesting chapter on the Metay- 
ers, which it appears to me shows very clearly that 
the system is peculiarly adapted to the condition of 
the negroes of the South in their incipient political 
freedom, and to the culture of the Southern staples of 
cotton, rice and tobacco. 

Obviously, these laborers must work with or upon 
somebody’s capital beside their own, for they have 
none. To turn them adrift in freedom, with uncer- 
tainty of employment, and dependent upon wages, 
without any organization of capital or labor to provide 
them ; with no self-reliance, and no power of self-seek- 
ing or self-assertion, would be, it appears to me, rath- 
er cruel than kind. Freedom upon such terms would 
be a doubtful boon. I propose, therefore, that the 
national government shall assume the position of 
landlord of the abandoned or fi estates, and 


toa 





plantations at Port Royal, under the supervision and 
management of competent commissioners selected 
from the fast friends of the colored race. It could 
not fail of success, in elevating that race, by proper 
incentives to ambition in the acquisiton of property 
and of self-reliance, and in revenue to the government 
beside. C. 





SAFETY OF EMANCIPATION. 


Ina letter from Mr. Webb of Dublin, in a late Anti- 
Slavery Standard, he says— 


- hd * “ Not only in i- 
ca, but in England, the greatest ie pion a 
of the consequences of a servile insurrection. Con- 
trasting the relative area and tion of the slave 
States and of those islands and other colonies in which 


i 


the act & geese + sn ion took this d 
rs cowardly and puerile. Omitti 
the ates of the present slave States is about Rt 


uare miles; whites 10,000,000: 

his sives about 16 whites and 61-2 blacks to the 

square mile. 
probably 


the sovereigns of this country with their venom for | 
| thirty years or more. They grovel in the dirt, and | 


rather than a beneficent creation of energy. 


accept and wonder at, let us not covet and praise, 
the dire phenomenon, whose sorcerous beauty in one 
articular has so long caused mankind to overlook 


its demoniacal hideousness in general. 


mere quantity of energy displayed by a being, and 
the recklessness of its expenditure, but its quality 


desirableness of his condition. 
fulfilment. 


energy; but the occasion is lamentable. 
make no difference, if we but show a given amount 


murderer, or in devising a new benefaction ? in 


an act of saintly goodness ? 
votion to the cause of our embattled and imperilled 


ligion. 


and corruption, a nest of degrading tameness and 


getter of every high excellence, the sole condition 


on, a puling period of habit and tedinm; but now it 
is indeed a privilege to be alive; this arbitrament by 
slaughter, with its concomitants, is the acme of glory ; 


mitting our eyes to see this magnificent, kindling, 
blessed, religious war! This is the vopular tone in 
many quarters. But what a perversion it is of truth 


right and humanity; what a piteous parody of that 
gospel whose beginning, middle and close are, “ Peace 
on earth, good-will towards men,” “ Do unto others 
as you would have them do unto you,” “ Father, thy 
will be done on earth as it isin heaven!” The per- 
of the country, raging at its climax, her agonized 
lightful exaltation of her proper life, instead of see- 
ing that it is a horrible wrench of her structure 
which sets all her organs griding in their sockets, 
with appalling waste of power, and with many dan- 
rs. 

_ War is the constrained expenditure of the ener- 
gies of a people, not in the happy play or natural 
work of their faculties, but in bursting their chains or 
repulsing their assailants. Primarily it is an insur- 
gent outbreak of evil; secondarily, to put down that 
insurrection is rather a woful task of necessity, to be 


ly opportunity for glory, to offer holocausts for. 
The joy and dignity of a people reside in the varied 
spontaneity and concord of their action. But there 
is immeasurably less of this in war than in peace. 
Nowhere are men so compressed and hardened into 
machine-like masses as in armies. Every other form 
of rule allows more freedom and diversity than mili- 
tary discipline, which, whenever it prevails, increases 
the severity and enlarges the province of government, 


inaugurate the Metayer system at aja the | sternly curbing the free functions of the people in 


accordance with the martial exigencies of the hour. 
Government is a check on the evil ropensities of 
men. War is a demonstration that hans propensi- 
ties have been aggravated into insurgency, and have 
made a corresponding intensification of the func- 
tions of government necessary. A conspicuous and 
chronic element in barbarism, it is a monstrous ex- 


ing that the barbaric stage is not yet wholly out- 
wn. The dissentient energies of society on en- 
countering may crash in war, recoil and proceed in 
the separate but parallel paths of jealous rivalry, or 
with mutual modi cations Wend in codperative union. 
Which of these results will be experienced depends 
on the degree of moral refinement reached. With 
reckless savages it will be the first; with shrewd, 
selfish competitors it will be the second; but with 
thoughtful Christians it will be the last. People are 
very apt to overlook the infernal and even disgust- 
ing character of the detailed components of battle in 
its collective sublimity: to allow their fancies to be 
deluded by the imposing grandeur of a nation’s 
wrath and vengeance, disguising the mean and 
pee features a fury, cruelty, mutilation 

and terror, in € aspects of aw 
aheen : e and 


beauty. Is not the y obvious ? So ndous 
and impressive in total bulk and show was pyra- 
mid of skulls reared by Timonr, that undoubt- 


edly mony sonstetes Scent het its components 





true glory of a state cannot 





ertion, nutrition—the normal accompaniments of | hide the 


accompaniments of war,—only evoke that power | 
conduct it along discordant ways to purposes of de- 


If we | 


Again, we ought to understand that it is not the 


also, together with the method and aim of its ex- 
penditure, that mark the rank of his life and the 
Here is an error con- 
stantly committed. People mistake excitement for 
A man in the convulsions of an inter- 
mittent fever may make a prodigious exhibition of 


Does it 


of energy, whether we expend it in stamping a rat- 
tlesnake, or in embracing a truth ? in beating off a 


thwarting the plans of a riv in ing | }- hn . ; F 
zi a eae | liant and feasible arena for drawing the eyes of the | for work, and not liable to get out of repair. It isd 
n that torrent of de- | nm - 


country now surging through the souls of the people, 
many needful discriminations of morality are fre- 
quently swept away; utterances abound on every 
side which flatly contradict the holiest oracles of re- | 
Hundreds of speeches and sermons have 
been delivered affirming, almost in so many words, 
that peace is naturally a great breeder of selfishness 
vice; that war is naturally a purifying leaven, a be- 


for realizing the choicest blessings ; that a little while | 
ago life was a dull business, hardly worth carrying 


now the night is full of hope and the day is full of 
splendor. In a word, we are to thank God for per- | 


and propriety ; what a reversal of the sanctities of | 


sons who talk so seem actually to interpret this fever | 


struggle of life and death, as a wholesome and de- | 


religiously regretted while accepted, than a heaven- | 


ception in civilization, every recurrence of it show- | 


tears of widows and orphans, cause these latter to 
mselves in silence behind the stern garb of 
| duty. 

War is properly the carnival of hatred and injury. 
Its essence is destructive animosity. Intrinsically, 
| therefore, it is wicked and infamous. But in accom- 
loons with it there may be an unparalleled ex- 

nibition of the noblest virtues of man, energy, brave- 
| ry, disinterestedness. Through it also may some- 
times be achieved the most priceless advantages of 
society, justice, freedom, and assured security. Ob- 
viously the glory won in such cases does not belong 
to war, but to the commanding virtues exemplified, 
and the costly ends obtained in connection with it. 
War by itself, destroying wrath let loose, can be 
nothing but repulsive and damnable. But through 
one of those sensational fallacies so common, and so 
pregnant of mischief to mankind, the glory thus visi- 
bly associated with war is often morally identified 
with it. The people come to admire and applaud 
the scenic daphay of virtues on exciting occasions, 
| but to pass carelessly over the beneficent fulfilment 





| of their normal functions in the blessed routine of 


| privacy and peace. _ Then the votaries of ambition 


aes to love war as a thrilling field of adventure, to | 


| covet it as the speediest path to notoriety, to improve 
| every opportunity of rushing into it as the most bril- 


populace and plucking the wreath of adulation. 
| And so war becomes an idol daubed with praise and 
| tricked out with gewgaws. 

The test of universality will make it start u 
jits frightful truth. : 


in 


| be a military hero flaunting the incarnadine trophies 
| of a conqueror : and imagine war to prevail steadily 
}everywhere. A seething chaos of strife, vengeance 
| and murder, elosing in the silence of exhaustion and 

ruin, would be the sequel. But suppose, on the 
| other hand, peace to be everywhere and perpetual ; 
| suppose every man on earth to be a victorious em- 
| bodiment of truth and love, incarnating all the vir- 


age? : ahs 
jtues in his character, and unobtrusively enjoying 


their prerogatives in the spontaneous performance of 


|the functions of aman. What would result then ? 
| Why, the absolute perfection of the individual and 
| the whole, full of bliss and covered with glory, each 
|man a finite representative of God, and the entire 
jearth a mirror of heaven. Let us therefore ever 
| deprecate the need of war while we glorify the vir- 
tues it elicits, remembering that the radiant worth 
of the soldier springs not from the dread business he 
is about, but from the high spirit in which he exe- 
cutes it. Nor let us forget that if he goes to war, 


| 
' 
| the emoluments, or from a selfish hankering for dis- 
| play and reputation, however valiant and successful 

Re prove, not the faintest attribute of true glory be- 
| longs to him. : 


Glorious Bayard was not the strong- 
est man in the army, nor the handsomest, but the 
| best. 


THE BLIND OHILDREN. 


BY JOSEPH A. DUGDALE. 


Nearly twenty years ago, Aunt Ruth and [ made 
| a visit to the institution for the blind in Columbus, 
| Ohio. The edifice was then new, and seemed to us 
fey tastefully constructed. We were delighted to 

nd a happy family of thirty or forty dear children. 

| The boys were engaged in making shoes and 
| brushes; the girls in knitting, sewing, ard con- 
'structing little baskets, cradles and chairs, by 
stringing various colored beads on thread ar-d wire. 

As we looked upon their sightless eyes, forever 
| shut from the glorious light and beauty of the world, 
our bosoms heaved a sigh, and our cheeks were 
| moistened with tears. 
| Will you not be very much surprised, my little 
|readers, when I tell you that many of these blind 
children could spell, read and write ? 
| You wonder how this can be true. Well, the 
letters are made by impression on paper, and are 
|raised above the surface, so that by the touch of 

their fingers they soon learn to distinguish one let- 
| ter from another, 
| It is said that when one of our faculties becomes 
| impaired or destroyed, others will increase in power 


Just as if five good little girls and boys were to go 
a nutting in the autumn, and one should get a fall, 
and grow faint and sick, the balance of the party 
would sdy, “ We will search the more diligently. 
and work the harder. and share our gains with our 
unfortunate comrade.” So, when the sense of hear- 
ing becomes impaired, the eye says to the ear, 
“Never mind, I will help thee ”—or when the eye 


| grows dim, feeling comes to the rescue, and does all 


it can. 

I guess you would have thought this true, if you 
had seen these children in their round of labor and 
amusement. They would ran through the great 
house and pass from one apartment to another with 
surprising facility. Their little hands would be 
stretched out ready to touch any object that came 
in the way. 

They played hide and seek, jump the rope, and 
were as merry a group as I ever saw. I was invi- 
ted to speak to the whole school, which I did briefly. 

T sometimes say, “ [ love God and little children.” 
I well remember how I felt drawn in with near and 
affectionate feeling to utter words of kindness to 
those little ones, a number of whom were orphans, 





The Christian patriot who sees this | 


Imagine every man on earth to 


| simply from hatred of the foe, or from a regard for | 


OMe, in 
Chester county, Pa., to several points in the .. 
™ © } . © orand 
| West, where we held some dehehtsy CONVeNtine, 
| for the little folks, and we had grand Went ong 
L 8 wih 
ithem. It happen d that we made thy city of (. 
|lumbus one of our points, and awain yiswa 
| Blind Asylum. aD 
¢ 
Twenty years had made many chanors aa 
o* # . =. the for. 
mer principals and teachers were gone T 


children of 1840 had grown to be men and wor 
j}and were not there, with one exception 
Dr. Lord and his excellent wite, the present +. 
| cumbents, gave usa kind reception. Before hos, 
| seated in the school-room, I inquired for the thet 
whom I have named. The doctor r plied, « Ay 2 
is now a teacher in another institution. Lucinds ; 
in heaven, Anna Maria is yonder,” pointing . 
| fine-looking woman at the farther end of th a 
cious room. I inquired, “May I go and spat, 
her?” “Oh, yes,” said the principal, «| yj) 
and introduce you.” “ Please not,” 1 replied ¢) 
want to see if she will remember me.” So | see 
to her, presented my hand, and taking hers jn pip, 
asked if she knew me. Very soon 1 discovers. 
| slight tremor upon her lips, as she exclaimed yi 


en, 


. . be wit 
| emotion, “ Oh, can it be friend Dugdale» Wy, 
| heard you were dead! J am very vlad to se yy’ 
The blind always talk as if they could see, Hy. 
was a wonderful illustration of the power of othe 
| faculties having been broughi into play, so thy 
| after twenty years, this blind woman recoonized y 
| the voice and touch of the hand a fri: 
1 
| countenance she had never looked 
The chapel was lighted in the evening, and » 
hour or more spent in the narration of Instruct 
| stories, when one by one the dear childy 
‘= A E iret 
| forward, and gave us the parting hand —Ey, 
|and Museum. 


$40 PARKER $4( 
Sewing Machines, 
PRICE PORTY DOLLARS. 


| FVHTIS is a new style, first class, double thread, Faniy 
Machine, made and licensed under the { 
Howe, Wheeler & Wilson, and Grover & Baker, apé 
| construction is the best combination of the 
| tents owned and used by these parties, and the pateny ¢ 
| the Parker Sewing Company. They were awarded a Sire 
| Medal at the last Fair of the Mechanics’ Charitable As 
| ciation, and are the best finished and most substantilly 
} made Family Machines now in the market ‘ 

te Sales Koom, 188 Washington street 
GEO. E. LEONARD, Agen 


Agents wanted everywhere. 


nd Upon whos 








patents 


Variow mw 


All kinds of Sewing Machine work done at short notice 
Boston, Jan. 18, 1861. 


3m. 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONY 


Charitable Mechanic Association. 


This Machine is 


| so constructed that it embraces the combinations of them 


“Four Parker’s Sewine Macnines. 


| rious patents owned and used by Elias Howe, Jr., Wheeler 
| & Wilson, and Grover & Baker, for which these parties pay 
These Parker's 
make it a beautiful Machine. They are sold from § 
$120 each. 


being adjusted before leaving the manufactory, in such 


tribute. together with improvements 


They are very perfect in their mechavim 


manner that they cannot get deranged. The feed, whit 
is a very essential point in a good Machine, is simple, ps 
itive and complete. The apparatus for guaging the leng 
of stitch is very simple and effective. The tension, asy 
as other parts, is well arranged. There is another featur 
which strikes your committee favorably, viz: there is» 


wheel below the table between the standards, to come 


contact with the dress of the operator, and therefore » § 


danger from oil or dirt. This machine makes the double 
lock-stitch, but is so arranged that it lays the ridge up 
the back quite flat and smooth, doing away, in a gr 

measure, with the objection sometimes urged on thats 


count.” 


| . 
Parker’s Sewine Macuriyes have many qualities th 
recommend them to use in families. The several partes 


pinned together, so that itis always adjusted and ray 


best finished, and most firmly and substantially made 
chine in the Fair. Its motions are all positive, its ten 
easily adjusted, and it leaves no ridge on the back ot 
work. It will hem, fell, stitch, run, bind and gather,# 
| the work cannot be ripped, except designedly. It sews! 

| common spools, with silk, linen or cotton, with equl® 
cility. The stitch made upon this machine was reee 
awarded the first prize at the Tennessee State Fair, {vr 
superiority.— Boston Traveller. 


| {ge We would call the attention of our readers tot 


Parker Sev 





advertisement, in another column, of the 
| Machine. This is a licensed machine, being a com 
tion of the various patents of Howe, Wheeler & Wiles, 
Grover & Baker, with those of the Parker Sewing Mach" 


Company : consequently, it has the advantage of such ™ 
chines—first, in being a licensed machine ; second, '™ 
oe 


the fact that it embraces all of the most important im} 


7 <, ov » 
ments which have heretofore been made in Sewing ** 


chines ; third, it requires no readjustment, all the 


| ous parts being made right and pinned together, ins , 
| being adjusted by screws, thus avoiding all liability 0 
ting out of order without actually breaking them; 


th 


Iso the necessity of the purchaser learning, 45 ¥ 
how to regulate all the various motions to t.c ™* 
The favor with which the Parker Se wing Machine 5% 
| ready been received by the public warrants us Ww We™ 
lief that it is by far the best machine now in mar 


South Reading Gazette, Nov. 24, 1860. 





| 
Tse Parker Sewine Macuiye is taking the lead 0 
| market. 

not be excelled. 


For beauty and finish of its workmanship, 
It is well and strongly made—strert 
and utility combined—and is empbatically the cheope* 
The ladies are delighted wil!" 


ine 


best machine now made. 
|and when consulted, invariably give Parker's mac! 
| preference over all others. We are pleased to lear 
the gentlemanly Agent, Gronce E. Leonarp, 188 Ve 
| ington street, Boston, has a large number of order 


these machines, and sells them as fast as they can be ™ 


ufactured, notwithstanding the dullness of the times® ae 


while other manufacturers have almost wholly susyes* | 

operations. This fact, of itself, speaks more strong!) 
its favor than any thing we can mention ; for were 

for its superior merits, it would have suffered from the? 
| eral depression, instead of flourishing among the wree* 

| its rivals. What we tell you is ne fiction ; but go an™ 
| one of them, and you will say that “half of its good 
| ities had never been told you.” Every man who ree” 
the health and happiness of his wife should buy 

| these machines to assist her in lessening life's toil” 


| gask.— Marlboro’ Gazette, July 13, 1861. 

Le IMPROVEMENT IN 
Champooing and Hair Dyeing, 
“WITHOUT SMUTTING.” 


| 


MADAME CARTAUX BANNISTER 


Wo inform the public that she has remove® free § 
223 Washington Street, to 





No. 31 WINTER STREET, 


| where she will attend to all diseases of the Hair. 
She is sure to cure in nine cases out of ten, 
for many years made the bair her study, and 
are none tb excel her in producing a new growth 
Her Restorative difers from that of any one el*, 
made from the roots and herbs of the forest. 
She Champoos with a bark whieh does not 
country, and which is highly beneficial to tb 
using the Restorative, and will prevent the hair 


gure thet 
of bet 
being 


grow in 0 
e hair belo 
fros 


ral color in nearly all cases. 
her Restoratives in any part of the world, as the) 
in every city in the country. They are also pac 
customers to take to Europe with them, enough & 
or three years, as they often say they can get™ 
abroad like them. 


MADAME CARTEAUX BANNISTES: 
No. 31 Wiater Street, 


thing 














Report of the Judges of the last Fair of the Massackwtn § 





as she bY ii 





